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Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 
growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 















International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 


For More Flavorful Rye specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Breads Use International's Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 


Gold Coin Rye Flours 





® Pure White Rye 
Pure Light Rye 





ra. nternational 


rte Gee COR PAR YT 













Pure Cream Rye 


Contact your Interna- 
tional representative 
for further information 
and free rye formulas. 


Pure Cream Special Rye 

Pure Dark Rye 

Rye Meal and Rye Chop 

Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 





and Pumpernickel 


' 





“Bokery-Proved"”— Trademark 
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of the fine art of quality baking! 
They’re a direct result of controlled 
milling, in which the laboratory 
technician had a bigger part than 
the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the 
difference in uniformly fine, Flour 
Mills of America flours. 


flour mills of Amtico, Su. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 


* 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING 
GRAHAM KING 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


_-cracker sponge flour 


100% soft wheat graham 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


























Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section. 
« 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Corby Building 





Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisTopHer Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

















WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 


following complete bulk flour service. 
| (1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
tegic points. 
(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 


Western Star mill to bakers. 
* ment with a record of proven success based on 


* 


bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 

actual usage are now available to the baking in- 

dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis 

















Complete Cy cin 












Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 




















Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 





1480 Board of Trade 115% Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH » AMARILLO 
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If you want to know how consist- 
ently good flour can be, you ought 
to be a POLAR BEAR baker. 
This famous brand has held its 
place at the top for more than 
fifty years. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CoO." es. | eae 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour he s 
. DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 









































Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 
MASTERPIECE = SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST * 
LEBER i Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
AR SSSa, There's a WORLD of : 
“fay : e QUALITY in Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
2 ‘ alien Feed Grains 
, JENNISON Flours |- ° 
re) c Domestic and Export Flour 
Vv ® . 
z > PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
, W. J. JENNISON Co 
a #e s 
Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 66 M 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
t. Milled under Laboratory Co 
ae eae Diamond D trol dom etaene ‘Spring Wheat. 
MELLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


























If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 
member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 


nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


1/1 id it DRS W711 BS Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


{ 
BOARD’ OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, Milks owls 


3 PERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, peresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 






















This is actual Bemis multi- 
color printing, done in a 
Bemis plant on Bemis 
Becote* paper . . . the bright, 
crisp printing your brand 
deserves. 









On the reverse side of this 
sheet is the famous Bemis 
Blue, which makes your flour 
look whiter .. . and boosts 

your sales. 






A S vie vet's Bp, 
BAG ¢ , f I ) 
i Compan? B 1S General Offices, St. Lovis 2, Mo. « Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Mortor cars 





Today’s Competition Demands 


Modern Methods and Equipment 

























A ert Miuters are conscious that today perhaps more than 
ever before only the latest methods and equipment can 
keep them in a favorable competitive position. 


That’s why so many of them, in their flour treatment, 
have discarded “‘yesterday’s’”’ equipment and installed the 
new HY-KURE* process. For HY-KURE is the modern, 
“today” way of maturing and bleaching flour . . . more 
efficient, economical and accurate. 

HY-KURE has revolutionized flour treatment methods 
. . . it provides chlorine dioxide in solid hydrate form, 
eliminates the old gas generator and regulates the flow of 
a purer ClO2 gas with unprecedented “‘pin-point”’ control. 

Simplicity itself in operation, HY-KURE requires a 
minimum of attention, yet assures the exact maturing and 
bleaching effect desired. And HY-KURE can be installed 
in your mill... 

without any interruption in your flour production. 





Why not find out how easily and economically your flour 
treatment can be modernized. See your Sterwin Tech- 
nically-Trained Representative or write direct: 


Horan Chemical. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 4 
1123-25 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS NZ 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT J 










*Trademork—U. S. Patent No. 2,683,65\. Other Patents Pending. 
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CANADA'S 





, Sf WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Selig . MONARCH 
CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
CANADIAN THE WEST 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON 















CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 














WESTERN CANADA- IT's BETTER 
ger? ty 


S WB g 
eee §=6PIRITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
CRESS en ee +e. UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” ; WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 



























> x a 
° _ 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 








Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” cron CABLE CODES 
Montreal . eee 7 USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


rs 4 = i 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE... 


———————- as proved by 


MYTI-STRONG . . . for top quality, 


| hoe 
| 
appetizing Kaiser rolls and hearth breads every | 
time . . . because Myti-Strong. will stand up over 
a wide variance in temperatures, fermentation | 
time and humidity changes. | 





) | MYTI-STRONG | 








FLOUR 
4 Some assign 






GAY L. MOLM joined Commander- 
Larabee August 1, 1923, and is 
now our Minneapolis mill office 
manager. His mony years of ex- 
perience help us to ship your 
orders, promptly and correctly. 





CLIFFORD R. NORMAN joined 
Commoander-lorabee on July 6, 
1937. As “Control Analyst,"’ he 
is in charge of all special analyti- 
cal work on flour and mill feeds. 





GIGANTIC uses only the very strongest 


finest, thirstiest parts of expertly selected high 








. Ma - 
gluten hard spring wheats . . . to produce the 
most hearth bread and Kaiser rol! units per GIGANTIc 
pound of dough. SPRING wuear . / 
FLOUR 
COMMANDER - LARABEE ‘icing f & PERRY E. PUTNAM joined Com- 


OL'8 mimNE sore 


mander - Larabee September 26, 
1925. He is Superintendent of 
our Minneapolis mill. His know- 
how helps us maintain the uni- 
form high quality of flours like 
Myti-Strong and Gigantic. 


Yes, here are two of the best flours you can buy to make extra ma 
in production . . . to insure increased sales of these specialty items. 


a 
Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Regulated Areas 
Under Beetle 


Quarantine Listed 


WASHINGTON — The plant pest 
control branch of the Agricultural 
Research Service has issued a list of 
“regulated areas” under the recently 
established khapra beetle quarantine 
of Arizona, California and New 
Mexico. 

The quarantine is a premises-type 
quarantine, and the plant pest con- 
trol chief has designated as regulated 
areas more than 100 warehouses, 
mills and other premises in which 
khapra beetle infestations have been 
determined to exist. 

Grain, grain products and other 
commodities likely to harbor the 
beetle, moving interstate from desig- 
nated premises will generally require 
certification based on fumigation or 
inspection. 

The regulations state that premises 
designated as regulated areas will 
continue in that status until it has 
been determined that adequate sani- 
tation measures have been practiced 
long enough to eradicate the khapra 
beetle, and then the designation as 
a regulated area will be revoked. 

Following is the list of warehouses, 


(Cont ed on page 
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House Farm Unit Set 


To Approve High Props, 
2-Price Plan for Wheat 





IWA MEETING 


LONDON — The proposed confer- 
ence for the renewal of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, originally 
timed to be held about the middle of 
the coming summer, is not likely 
to be held until late September or 
early October, London sources -re- 
port. Arrangements for renewal have 
not proceeded very far as yet but 
already efforts are being made to Sse- 
cure a wider representation among 
both importing and exporting coun- 
tries, with special consideration be- 
ing given to the problem of persuad- 
ing the U.K. to return to the agree- 
ment. 





By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — A proposal to 
amend the farm law to restore rigid 
90% of parity supports for the basic 
agriculture commodities was headed 
for House Agriculture Committee 
approval this week. In addition, the 
House committee will report a two- 





MNF Notes Preliminary Plans 
For Minneapolis Convention 


CHICAGO—An increased amount 
of interest in the annual convention 
of the Millers National Federation 
probably as a result of the decision to 
hold it in a new location, is com- 
mented upon by federation officials in 
a preliminary report on the plans. 

The convention will take place May 
12-13 in Minneapolis and reservations 
are reported to be coming in from 
members of the milling industry and 
from those closely associated with 
the industry. Already listed are the 
names of individual millers who have 
not been regular attenders in recent 
years. 

The annual dinner is to be held at 
the Minikahda Country Club with 
Dr. Walter H. Judd, a former medical 
missionary and reputed to be one of 
the most brilliant speakers in Con- 
gress, giving the dinner address. 

Millers in Minneapolis are plan- 
ning a tour of the city for the visit- 


ors. A short bus trip is to be arranged 
and the route will go through the 
lake and residential areas, with a 
glance at the milling district. This 
tour will take place after the Friday 
afternoon business session. A stop 
will be made at the headquarters of 
The Northwestern Miller to permit 
visitors to inspect the plant and to 
take part in the hospitality to be ex- 
tended by the staff. 

Inquiries have been received at fed- 
eration headquarters concerning the 
Minnesota fishing season. The season 
opens May 15, except for one or two 
species of fish. The federation invites 
those interested in fishing areas and 
nonresident fishing licenses to write 
to Harvey Yantis, president of The 
Miller Publishing Company, publisher 
of The Northwestern Miller, who will 
provide visiting millers with complete 
information, including the location of 
the best fishing holes. 





ASBE Plea: Production Men Must Help 
Tell Story of Bread’s Nutrition Value 


CHICAGO The nation’s bakery 
engineers gathered at the 31st annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers here, were urged 
to join actively in the industry’s pro- 
gram of nutritional education of the 
consumer “in the interests of your 
own jobs.” 

The production men heard the plea 
for cooperation from E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., Chicago, who appeared at the 
opening session of the March 7-10 
convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. 

“More and more evidence has been 
accumulating on the value of enriched 
bread to the nation’s dietary needs,” 
Mr. Kelley said, “and the more wide- 
ly this nutritional knowledge is dis- 
seminated the greater will be the 
market demand for the industry’s 
principal product.” 

Mr. Kelley was one of several in- 
dustry personalities appearing on the 
opening session platform the morning 
of March 7 under the chairmanship of 
M. J. Swortfiguer, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Chicago. Other highlights 
of the opening day included a mes- 
sage from William F. Thie, president 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, and an afternoon session 
devoted to the subject of brew fer- 
mentation. 


Mr. Kelley, reporting on the gen- 
eral business upturn being experi- 
enced in the nation’s economy, 
warned that the baking industry’s 
volume currently does not fully re- 
flect this increase in business, except 
possibly in local areas. He urged that 
continued attention to the production 
of quality products with increasing 
shop efficiency is the industry’s best 
answer to the problem of increasing 
consumption. 

Citing recent increases in the costs 
of production, the ABA president 
pointed out that any savings in such 
costs are of paramount importance 
in the industry’s effort to market 
bread at the lowest possible price lev- 
el and thereby realize maximum con- 
sumption. 

“Our industry has lagged far be- 
hind other food industries in nutri- 
tional education programs,” Mr. Kel- 





ASBE COVERAGE 


The American Society of Bakery 
Engineers convention was covered by 
the following members of The North- 
western Miller staff: Frank W. Cool- 
ey, Jr., and Wilfred E. Lingren of 
Minneapolis, and Don E. Rogers and 
Henry S. French of Chicago. 





ley said. “Other industries have had 
strong programs and have enjoyed 
resulting gains in consumption of 
their products. The baking industry 
is becoming better organized in its 
program of nutritional education and 
this is a prime responsibility of man- 
agement.” 

He urged the production men, how- 
ever, to join forces with management 
in this effort and he cited the impor- 
tance of teamwork in the building in 
each employee a knowledge of all 
bakery operations to make for more 
valuable and more loyal workers. 

The ABA president predicted that 
the bakery engineers’ group would 
author further improvements in bak- 
ery production techniques that will 
enable the industry to meet its chal- 
lenge and build future progress. 

William Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cin- 
cinnati, speaking as president of the 
ARBA, delivered an_ inspirational 
message to the opening session of the 
meeting. Speaking on the subject, 
“Four Colors in Your Rainbow,” Mr. 
Thie cited “work” as the “most im- 
portant ‘color’ in our lives.” He com- 
mented on the need in the U.S. today 
for a return by employees to the “old 
fashioned” standards of loyalty and 
ambition. 

“We 


work because we have 


(Continued on page 27) 
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price system for wheat, according to 
the ranking minority Republican, Rep. 
Clifford Hope of Kansas. 

The House bill will be a repealer 
of the 1954 farm act as far as the 
flexible support system is concerned. 
There never has been any doubt that 
the closely-knit coalition of high sup- 
port advocates of both parties would 
push through this measure. 

The two-price wheat system is a 
pet project of Congressman Hope. It 
was contained in the House farm bill 
of last year which went down to de- 
feat. In fact, when the two-price 
system for wheat hit the House floor 
it found few adherents. 

This year USDA will exhibit little 
enthusiasm for any two-price plan, 
and even if such a farm bill could 
meet approval of both chambers—a 
condition extremely doubtful — the 
White House would probably turn 
thumbs down on the plan. 

Last week Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, rejected a two- 
price system for rice, and in the 
State Department there is no liking 
for two-price systems since they 
would upset international policies 
now being followed by the State De- 
partment. 


Growing Concern 

In speaking about the present situ- 
ation and the two-price plan for 
wheat, Congressman Hope exhibited 
the growing concern among high 
price support advocates with the 
heavy surplus crops and the pending 
strangling restrictions on acreage 
and marketing of these crops. 

Mr. Hope appears to anticipate 
that with a two-price system for 
wheat, the farmer would escape from 
the paralyzing effects of acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas, now 
seen as inevitable for at least five 
years, even with tight acreage re- 
strictions. The two-price system 
would give the farmer the support 
level for the domestically consumed 
part of the wheat crop and the mar- 
ket price at the world demand level 
for the excess over domestic require- 
ments. 

The House disposition to restore 
rigid high price supports for the 
basic commodities does not hold the 
same attraction in the Senate, where 
a combination of Democrats and Re- 
publicans appears to hold veto pow- 
er, at least on the Senate floor over 
such a measure. 

In fact, one of the most ardent high 
rigid support advocates, Sen. Milton 
Young (R., N.D.), seems to waver 
in this connection, sensing the unfa- 
vorable reaction of the spring wheat 
growers of his state. 

Approval of the high support bill 
by the House Agriculture Committee 
and subsequent approval by the House 
will not carry much weight in the 
Senate, and the bill is likely to be 
pigeon-holed to carry over into the 
next session of Congress before the 
Senate will even consider it. 

In the meantime, sentiment is tak- 
ing shape in congressional quarters 
to face up to the mounting crisis in 
price supports this year, and if that 
sentiment comes to a boil, it is pos- 
sible that the farm act will take 
the center of the stage before the 
84th Congress takes its summer ad- 
journment. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
pondent 


Corres 
WASHINGTON — Congressional 
circles are reacting to the disclosure 
of information that the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture is contemplating 
a feed wheat program. 

Sen. Milton Young (R.,N.D.) has 
made inquiry of USDA regarding its 
plans, and in his communication he 
suggested that in any program of 
this kind, emphasis should be placed 
on disposal of wheat of lower milling 
grades for feed purposes. 

Since the disclosure of a feed wheat 
possibility and the growing USDA 
and congressional concern over an 
approaching crisis in farm program 
surpluses, Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, has issued a re- 
port on a proposed two-price plan 
for rice. 


Mr. Benson did not endorse such 
a measure; rather, he suggested that 
a more practical attack on the rice 
surplus problem would be to reduce 
the price support level for that crop 
to between 60 and 70% of parity. 
Rice, one of the basic commodities, 


has been supported at 90% of parity, 
and recently rice producers, in a ref- 
erendum vote, agreed to accept acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas 
for this year’s crop. 

USDA Opinions 

The secretary's recommendation of 
a level of support for rice is closely 
in line with USDA opinions regard- 
ing wheat price supports—thereby 
giving indirect confirmation that a 
feed wheat program would provoke 
the attention of Congress to the dead- 
end street on which the farm pro- 
gram is moving. 

High price support advocates are 
now sensing the growing danger of 
past legislation. For the moment, 
congressional attention focuses on 
cotton, which is in almost as bad 


shape as wheat but where the more 
vigorous cotton bloc loses no time 
before going into action. 


The next wheat crop will be at 
the maximum level of acreage re- 


striction available now under the law. 
In 1956, with the surplus remaining 
at present levels, and unless the set- 


aside is increased by 100 million bush- 
els to the 500 million authorized for 
this purpose, the price support level 
for wheat will fall to approximately 
75% of parity. At the same time 
the parity price for this crop will 
fall 50%. Thus the wheat farmer will 
be at the bottom of his particular 
totem pole—a condition from which 


he cannot extricate himself before as 
many as five years through maximum 
restrictions on acreage and minimum 


levels for support. 
The cotton farmers are in an equal- 





CHURCHILL SEASON 


WINNIPEG — Two British boats, 
the S.S. Manchester Port and the 
S.S. Warkworth are scheduled to 
load cargoes in the U.K, for unload- 
ing at Port Churchill, Man. It is ex- 
pected the vessels will reach the Hud- 
son Bay port late in July in time to 
open the season for the outward 
movement of grain in the 1955 ship- 
ping season. Arrangements have been 
made for the sale of a number of 
grain cargoes to the U.K. and other 
European outlets. 
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Wheat Surplus Problem Gets More 
Attention; Some Eye Lower Support 


ly bleak environment, although their 
maximum restrictions are still ahead. 
What the southern cotton congress- 
men now clearly see is that our 
heavy cotton surplus will mean each 
successive year a further reduction 
in cotton acreage, where there are 
no statutory limitations on minimum 
acreage for that crop as there are 
in the case of wheat. 
Referendum 

An obscurity in the contemplated 
USDA policy on wheat remains to 
be explained. Thus far USDA has not 
moved to stimulate interest in the 
referendum which will be necessary 
this year if wheat acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas are to be im- 
posed again. If wheat farmers reject 
marketing quotas, the price support 
level in 1956 will fall to 50% of 
parity—a drastic drop and a poten- 
tially major influence on the domes- 
tic and world price of wheat. It is 
net believed that USDA officials wish 
the referendum to fail of approval by 
the wheat farmers, but thus far there 
has been no sign of alarm to the 
point where USDA will get to work 
in the Wheat Belt to inform the pro- 
ducers of the hazards of rejection 
of marketing quotas. 

It is suspected that USDA is play- 
ing a waiting game with Congress, 
hoping that the growing alarm among 
the high price support advocates in 
Congress will force their hands and 
bring about a full scale review of 
the critical aspects of the wheat and 
cotton price support problems this 
year. 

Concern Expressed 

As news of a possible feed wheat 
program gained cu_rency, trade 
sources expressed concern over the 
effect of such a program in many 
parts of the nation. On the West 
Coast in particular, alarm was ex- 
pressed over the California barley 
and milo c.ops which are in large 
supply and might be displaced if 
wheat were put into feed channels. 
However, they agreed that wheat 
would displace those crops in the 
feed industry only if the USDA pric- 
ing policy on wheat for feed was 
ruthless, indicating that wheat would 
have to sell in California at less than 
$1.32 bu. if it replaced locally grown 
feed grain crops. 

In other areas there are similar 
displacement problems which wou.d 
have unsettling effects on locally 
grown feed grain crops. For example, 
in Texas sorghum producers are 
aroused over the reduction in the 
price support level for that crop to 
70% of parity. These complaints are 
said, however, to come from irrigated 
cropland producers who have invested 
substantial sums of money in equip- 
ment to supply water. 

While some trade quarters were 
taken by surprise at news of a pos- 
sible feed wheat program even at the 
study level, there are other observers 
here who believe it can be worked 
without too much dislocation of other 
grains. They say that a re-study of 
the wheat price support program 
would show that some lower level of 
support, say 70% of parity, plus do- 
mestic feed disposal, would start the 
wheat crop back into some normal 
pattern. 

At a fixed level of support of 70% 
of parity. and under normal world 
conditions, the export market, with 
the IWA and other subsidies, would 
provide a measure of flexibility for 


the wheat crop. At 70% of parity, 
the support price for wheat in 1956 
would be approximately $1.75 bu. 
This would not be too greatly over 
the support on corn, which probably 
would be at about 85% of parity. 


Would Gain Equilibrium 

With many wheat growers indiffer- 
ent to wheat price supports, it 
is thought that the better milling 
wheats would obtain better than sup- 
port level prices and that production 
of many of the lower grade wheats, 
gaining price only through loan 
programs, would be discouraged. And 
wheat production and demand might 
move into equilibrium more rapidly. 

Meanwhile, distribution this year 
of as much as 100 million bush- 
els of wheat for feed purposes 
is not as impossible a goal as surface 
observations may indicate. This week 
USDA made available stocks of wheat 
in the East and Southeast at mar- 
ket prices for feed use. Similar price 
action was made for other feed grains 
produced in those states. No esti- 
mate was available of the quantity 
of wheat which would be ineligible 
for storage and consequently on the 
feed market counter. In short, the 
trade may waken to find that sub- 
stantial quantities of wheat will have 
gone for feed before they realize it. 

Another outlet for wheat for feed 
may erupt in another drouth pro- 
gram. In the Southwest many feed 
men are resigned to another drouth 
relief program and expect that wheat 
may be made a component of a for- 
mula for drouth aid feeds. 

If a drouth program is to be started 
for this year, there may be complaints 
that the drouth area producers of 
cattle are obtaining a big cost edge 
on other areas of the nation through 
the cheaper feeds available under 
drouth aid. Consequently, there could 
be a build-up of pressure to make 
the drouth aid feeds available every- 
where on the same basis so as to 
equalize feeding costs. 

It is no secret that the sponsors 
of the feed wheat idea see in it an 
instrument to gain congressional at- 
tention to the wheat surplus. 


LOU 
now 
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Probe Asked Into 
Flour Mill Deal 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Gov. George 
M. Leader has been asked to con- 
duct an investigation into the pur- 
chase of a flour mill by the State 
Bureau of Corrections last December 
for $350,000. 

Subject of the probe is the Spangler 
Flour Mills at Camp Hill, Pa., with 
a reported capacity of 1,000 sacks 
a day. A frame building, the mill is 
stated to be 100 years old. The resolu- 
tion placed before the House de- 
manded that the real value and assets 
acquired be ascertained. Officials 
claim that the purchase of the mill 
will save the administration money 
on the purchase of flour, besides giv- 
ing inmates of the correctional in- 
stitution a chance to learn a trade. 
Critics point out, however, that the 
state’s correctional institutions could 
not use the amount of flour produced 
at the mill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. B. LeRoy Named 


To New Bemis Post 


ST. LOUIS—R. B. LeRoy, sales 
manager of the East Pepperell, Mass., 
multiwall paper bag plant of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., has been placed in 
charge of newly established Bemis 
facilities in Minneapolis for manu- 
facturing a new line of Bemis prod- 
ucts. 

These products, which were de- 
veloped by the company’s Depart- 
ment of Physical Research, fall 
broadly into the field of molded 
cellulose packages. The packages will 
be custom molded for special indus- 
trial purposes, as well as for con- 
sumer packaging. This operation will 
be known as “Tekmold Products,” 
located at 1200 Chestnut Ave., Min- 
neapolis. Operations started in mid- 
February. 


Mr. LeRoy has had varied experi- 
ence with Bemis, starting in 1938 in 
sugar bag development and _ sales 
work in New York. He transferred to 
East Pepperell to engage in bag re- 
search in 1944, and in 1948 estab- 
lished the Bemis Paper Control 
Laboratory in St. Louis. For the past 
four years he has been sales manager 
at the East Pepperell plant. 











Senate Proposes Removal of Buy Back 


Provisions in Public 


WASHINGTON — The Senate has 
voted to remove the buy-back pro- 
visions of Public Law 480 and the 
measure has now gone to the House 
for consideration. 

The amendment removes a pro- 
vision of PL 480, section 102(A), 
which required an exporter of a sur- 
plus commodity from privately owned 
stocks to buy back from Commodity 
Credit Corporation .an equivalent 
amount from the government owned 
stockpile. In addition this same 
amendment alters the Farm Act of 
1954 where it requires the reduction 
of the set-aside stocks established by 
that act in the amount that exports 
of set-aside commodities are made 
from privately-owned stocks. 

The amendment was sponsored by 
Sen. Andrew Schoeppel (R., Kansas) 
and Sen. James O. Eastland (D.,Miss.) 

Observers here believe that the 
major effect this bill will have, if 
adopted by the House and signed 
by the president, will be to tighten 


Law 480 


the free market supplies of the set- 
aside commodities such as wheat and 
cotton and tend to push up the free 
market price and eventually price 
those commodities at levels which 
would attract withdrawals of sup- 
plies from the CCC loan account or 
inventory. 

The law, as it originally stood, ap- 
peared to place the cotton export 
trade under some disadvantage under 
the buy-back requirement, since the 
free market price for cotton is below 
that of the CCC inventory and con- 
sequently in buying back supplies the 
cotton exporter took on an amount 
equivalent to his export quantity pay- 
ing CCC a higher price than he re- 
ceived from the foreign importer. 

While the same amendment would 
also cover bulk wheat exports it is 
not seen as substantially affecting 
export business in that commodity 
since virtually all of the exports have 
been coming directly from the CCC 
stockpile. 
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Canadian Millers 
Report Reduced 
Output, Exports 


TORONTO — Canadian mills re- 
ported an output of 1,552,247 bbl. 
flour for January compared with 
1,664,950 bbl. for the same month a 
year ago. Production for January was 
down 123,820 bbl. from the December 
figure. 

With the accumulated total for 
the August-January period of the 
present crop year set at 10,789,407 
bbl. production is still ahead of last 
year’s total of 10,423,752 bbl. for the 
same period ended Jan. 31. 

Mills reporting for January aver- 
aged 64.6% of their combined rated 
capacity of 96,119 bbl. for a 26-day 
working period. In December the 
mills worked 66.6% of their com- 
bined rated capacity for 26 days. 
Wheat milled amounted to 6,906 626 
bu. including 441,669 bu. Ontario 
winter wheat, while in January last 
year milled wheat was 7,364,796 bu. 
with 475,808 bu. winter wheat in- 
cluded. 

Ontario winter wheat flour produc- 
tion in January totaled 98,764 bbl. 
down from a comparable 106,025 bbl. 
produced in the same month of 1954. 
The total volume for this grade of 
flour for the August-January period 
was 730,425 bbl. against 1,051,662 
bbl. for the corresponding period in 
1954, a reduction of 30.5%. 

Millfeed production for January 
was 51,650 tons compared with 55,- 
132 tons in the same period a year 
ago. The breakdown of the present 
total is bran 22,360 tons, shorts 22,651 
tons and middlings 6,639 tons. 


Exports 
Exports of flour were recorded at 
625,259 bbl. during January, 1955, 


approximately 214,344 bbl. below the 
figure established during the cor- 
responding month a year ago when 
a total of 839,603 bbl. was shipped. 

For the first six months of the 
present crop year exports total 4,544,- 
126 bbl. compared to 5,107,773 bbl. 
for the first six-month period of last 
year, a reduction of 11%. 

Of the current total the U.K. has 
taken 1,571,411 bbl. against 1,582,- 
580 bbl. a year ago. Shipments to 
British West Africa show substan- 
tial declines, the Gold Coast taking 
only 78,049 bbl. compared with 124,- 
313 bbl. a year ago; Nigeria has 
taken 47,353 bbl. against 61,134 last 
year, while shipments to Sierra Leone 
are 19,396 compared with 11,519 bbl. 
Another market showing a substan- 
tial reduction is Jamaica, taking 170,- 
375 bbl. against 248,654 a year ago. 
Exports to Morocco are only 4,873 
bbl. this year, against 56,412 bbl. last. 
The Philippines have taken 653,756 
bbl., an increase over the 583,296 bbl. 
taken last year. Colombia and Vene- 
zuela also account for increased quan- 
tities, the former taking 104,356 bbl. 
against 78,914 bbl. and the latter 
399,779 bbl. compared with 348,093 
bbl. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FOA Funds Allotted 
To Denmark for Grain 


WASHINGTON — The Foreign 
Operations Administration has an- 
nounced authorizations for Denmark 
to finance purchases of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities under provisions 
of Section 402 of the Mutual Security 
Act. A total of $1,500,000 was author- 
ized of which $1,250,000 was for 
coarse grains and $250,000 for bread 
grains. 
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Speedier Operation for 
Grain Lift Planned by 
Standard Milling 


BUFFALO—The Standard Milling 
Co. is to modernize its operations in 
Buffalo with the construction of a 
freight car combination dumping pit. 
The cost of the project is assessed 
at $100,000 and work has already 
started. 

Harry Donsbach, superintendent, 
states that the new car dump will 
permit a freight car to be unloaded 
of its grain cargo of about 2,000 bu. 
in six minutes. It requires one hour 
to unload two cars now. 

“This project,” Mr. Donsbach said, 
“represents our first answer to ad- 
justing ourselves to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. The car dump will be com- 
pleted in about three months and we 
anticipate unloading between 50 and 
60 cars a day. The rail movement of 
grain will develop, we believe, if the 
regular lake vessel grain movement 
is diverted to ocean freighters.” 

Two pits will be dug in the vicinity 
of the elevator, one 22 ft. deep and 
the other 33% ft. deep, the latter 
with a house lofter leg. Considerable 
rock blasting will have to be done 
from the 1714-foot level to the bot- 
tom of the longer pit, which will be 
25 ft. below water level. 

New tracks leading to the pit will 
be installed and a diesel engine ac- 
quired to spot the cars. Machinery 
under the tracks over the pit will tilt 
the cars on each end to unload. 

The grain will be shifted from the 
dump pit to the deeper pit where it 
will be carried 90 feet into the air 
from the base of the lofter leg, thence 
by gravity to another house lofter 
leg where it will be hoisted to scales, 
weighed and shunted to storage bins. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Wheat Price 
Rises as Dollar Dips 


WINNIPEG — No.1 Northern 
wheat at the Canadian lakehead is 
now quoted by the Canadian Wheat 
Board at $1.76% bu. This is the high- 
est price at which wheat has been 
offered at the Lakehead since the 
start of the current crop year. The 
increase reflects the Canadian dollar 
decline to near par with the U.S. 
dollar. For some time the Canadian 
dollar has been quoted anywhere 
from 1¢ to 4¢ above the U.S. dollar. 
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MNF Counsel Statement Boosts 
House Bill to Aid Innocent 
Receivers of Converted Grain 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Much of the mis- 
understanding of legislative proposals 
to amend the Commodity Credit 
Corp. charter to protect innocent re- 
ceivers of converted government- 
owned grain stocks was swept away 
last week as Glenn G. Paxton, gen- 
eral counsel of the Millers National 
Federation appeared before the House 
Agriculture Committee to speak in 
behalf of HR. 1831 introduced in the 
House by W. R. Poage (D., Texas). 

Following a short session of the 
committee and the hearing of several 
witnesses the House committee unan- 
imous!y approved the Poage measure 
and sent it to the House floor for 
final consideration. Since it is un- 
usual for either chamber to reject a 
unanimously approved measure by 
their committees it may be reason- 
ably expected that when the Poage 
measure reaches the House floor it 
will be speedily adopted. 

There were on hand for testimony 
many grain experts who were pre- 
pared to reveal the unequivocal posi- 
tion in which the trade found itself as 
innocent receivers of converted grain 
and without any means of entering 
defense on the grounds of their un- 
known or unsuspected capacities as 
receivers. 

However, it remained for Mr. Pax- 
ton to spell out the confused legal 
situation which this bill seeks to 
remedy. The bill does not relieve or 
exempt receivers of converted govern- 
ment grain from legal action by the 
government. Like other measures also 
introduced, it merely permits a de- 
fendant in an action by the govern- 
ment to recover from him unless he 
can show that he obtained this grain 
in due course of his business for value 
and without knowledge on his part 
that the grain had been conveyed to 
him without clear title by the seller. 

Mr. Paxton directed his testimony 
to three points. He said in part: “The 
first point I would like to discuss is 
the criticism that the bill would 
nullify certain traditional American 
legal principles. That it would have 
that effect in the limited circum- 





Reseal Program Announced 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has announced 
a reseal program in certain states for farm-stored loans on 1954-crop corn, 
barley, flaxseed, grain sorghums, oats, rye and wheat under price support. 
Grain Storage Agreement rates will be paid farmers who reseal their stocks. 

Under this program, these farm-stored grains under support loans may 
be resealed for another program year. Farmers will also be able to convert 
purchase agreements on these commodities now held in farm storage into 
price support loans for the extended period. Operations of the 1954-crop reseal 
program will be similar to those on 1953 and 1952 crops. Loans on 1952 and 
1953 crops now under reseal will not be extended for another year since it 
is desirable to move older stocks of grain, USDA said. 

Eligibility requirements under the 1954-crop reseal program will gener- 
ally be the same for quality and storage as for the regular 1954 loan 
operatiun. However, resealed wheat must be of a quality which will mee’ 
the Food and Drug Administraticn requirements, in effect at the time of 
reseal, relative to contamination of grain by rodents, birds and insects and 
other vermin. Such requirements in effect at the time the wheat is resealed 
will be applicable at the time of settlement of the loan. 

Under the reseal program for wheat, loans will be extended to mature 
on demand but not later than March 31, 1956, in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

The latest report of 1953-crop commodities under reseal as of Jan. 
15 showed 6,763,887 bu. of wheat were included. As of the same date, 
1952-crop.resealed loan extensions included 1,916,567 bu. of wheat. 


stances described in the bill is ad- 
mitted. It is submitted, however, that 
all legislation changes existing law 
and procedures — otherwise there 
would never be any need for legis- 
lation—that any legislation should be 
considered on its merits, and that if 
equity and good conscience require 
that tradition be upset, then upset it 
must be. 

“The established American rule 
that an innocent purchaser of goods 
can acquire no better title than that 
of the seller is a harsh and inequit- 
able rule when applied to fungible 
goods purchased through a dealer in 
such goods. It is contrary to English 
law, although English law is basically 
the source of our system of juris- 
prudence. It has been criticized by 
many American courts but neverthe- 
less survives on the basis of prece- 
dent. The inequity of this rule is 
recognized in the Uniform Commer- 
cial Code, which has been approved 
by the American Law Institute, the 
National Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws and the 
house of delegates of the American 
Bar Assn. This code would extend 
to innocent purchasers of fungible 
goods purchased from a warehouse- 
man engaged in the business of buy- 
ing and selling such goods an op- 
portunity to defend on the ground 
of innocence against claims of any 
holder of a warehouse receipt cover- 
ing such goods.” 

Mr. Paxton set forth precisely the 
peculiar position in which the mill- 
ing industry is involved in these grain 
conversion cases. He said: “Millers 
purchase grain on the open market 
whenever needed, at going market 
prices, often without any way of de- 
termining the origin of the grain. Un- 
til the CCC became the dominant 
owner and storer of grain most mill- 
ers never experienced a claim of ad- 
verse ownership to grain purchased 
by them. The fact that numerous 
claims are now being prosecuted 
by CCC is becoming well 
known. It is not too fanciful 
to predict that unless this situation 
is remedied, large users of grain and 
other purchasers in terminal markets 
eventually will refuse to purchase 
from any seller, other than CCC, who 
does not have the highest credit rat- 
ing or who cannot furnish full cov- 
erage by bond. The effect of such a 
development on the country elevator 
operator and the farmer and pro- 
ducer is obvious. However, an attor- 
ney cannot under present law advise 
a client of any other safe procedure 
in buying grain.” 

Following the hearing, grain trade 
industry spokesmen were high in 
praise of the quality of the Paxton 
statement and the lucid manner in 
which he answered committee ques- 
tions and cut through obscurities 
which had gained place in their 
minds. 
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256,000-BU. ADDITION 
GARDEN PLAIN, KANSAS - 

Members of the Farmers Cooperative 
Elevator Co. here have approved 
plans for construction of a new 
drive-through elevator which will add 
256,000 bu. to the firm’s storage 
space. Chalmers & Borton Construc- 
tion Co., Hutchinson, has the con- 
tract. Work will be completed in 
time for the 1955 harvest. 
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WASHINGTON — The Foreign 
Agricultural Service program for the 
U.K. is reportedly bogged down be- 
cause of British criticism of the 
“50-50” law which provides that half 
the supplies moving under Public Law 
480 must be in U.S. flag ships. (See 
editorial page 21.) 

Legislation giving effect to this rul- 
ing was passed by Congress at the 
last session and it means, in effect, 
that half of all supplies, whether 
under aid or other surplus disposal 
programs, must move in U.S. flag ves- 
sels. Congress, therefore, is getting 
another lesson in the difficulties of 
moving surpluses under what were 
considered to be generous terms. 

The program for the U.K., it is 
understood, involves cotton, tobacco, 
coarse grain, edible oils and lard, but 
no wheat. 

An interesting sidelight on the cur- 
rent log jam in the U.K. program is 
the apparent inability of FAS at 
USDA to cope with the stand taken 
by the U.K. Currently, this stand ap- 
pears to imply a point blank refusal 
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Surplus Disposal to British 
Held Up by 50-50 Law 


to accept the terms. At the insistence 
of USDA at the last session of Con- 
gress, with the strong backing of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
staff, an amendment to the law was 
passed which placed the foreign agri- 
cultural attaches under the complete 
control of USDA and made them 
completely independent of the State 
Department, to which they had pre- 
viously been pledged. 

Faced with the present adamant 
position of the U.K. in regard to 
ocean shipping reequirements, FAS 
officials are said to have thrown in 
the sponge and turned the whole 
controversy over to the State Depart- 
ment for solution. This was done 
despite the independence of the serv- 
ice from the department. 

Thus far nothing has been accom- 
plished as far as visible results are 
concerned but it is expected that 
some pressures outside USDA and 
the State Department may effect a 
reconciliation of the position between 
the two governments and that the 
U.K. program will be cleared within 
a reasonably short space of time. 





Procedure for Seizing Grain 
Summarized by FDA Officials 


WASHINGTON — The seizure pro- 
cedure under the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s grain sanitation pro- 
gram has been outlined in a report 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. following consultation with offi- 
cials of the FDA. 

Following is the seizure procedure: 

Wheat introduced into interstate 
commerce may be inspected by an 
inspector of the FDA. If the sample 
is found to contain more than two 
rodent pellets per pint, or 2% or 
more of weevil-damaged kernels, the 
FDA will follow the general pro- 
cedure outlined below: 

1. (a) The FDA inspector or his 
district office will telephone the re- 
port of the inspection to the Wash- 
ington FDA office; (b) At the same 
time, the FDA inspector or his office 
will notify, by telephone, the con- 
signee of the car, advising him of its 
condition, and suggesting that the 
wheat be unloaded (to prevent de- 
murrage) and be placed in some 
identity-preserved bin. 

2. General counsel for FDA in 
Washington will then send a telegram 
to the U.S. attorney in the district 
where the grain was inspected, re- 
questing him to file a libel against 
the carlot of wheat, in the U.S. dis- 
trict court. 

3. (a) The U.S. attorney will file 
a libel in the U.S. district court; 
(b) The court will issue an order for 
the seizure of the wheat. 

4. The U.S. marshal will seize the 
wheat by serving papers on the holder 
of the carlot of wheat. (This may be 
a warehouseman where the wheat is 
unloaded, or the yardmaster of the 
railroad where the car is held, etc.) 

5. The owner has, of course, the 
right to contest the action in court. 
The owner could, with a court order, 
get his own sample from the car. 

6. If the owner of the wheat de- 
cides not to contest, his attorney will 
file a motion for the court to release 
the wheat to the owner, under bond, 
for the purpose of salvage. The bond 
is twice the value of the wheat. The 


owner pays the cost of the bond, and 
the court costs. 

7. The owner of the wheat will 
then find a buyer who will purchase 
the seized wheat and make arrange- 
ments with the district FDA office to 
allow him to move the wheat and 
direct it into non-food use as live- 
stock feed, or for industrial alcohol. 
In case of rodent - contaminated 
wheat, the owner may arrange for 
pearling to salvage part of the wheat 
for food use. The movement and pro- 
cessing of the wheat invariably are 
handled under FDA supervision. The 
owner must pay FDA for the super- 
visor’s time and expenses. 

8. The FDA district office will 
notify the U.S. attorney that the 
wheat has been properly handled and 
that all expenses related to the case 
have been paid. 

9. The U.S. attorney will then ask 
the court to release the bond. 

NOTE: The FDA requests that 
anyone concerned with a lot of wheat 
being seized contact the nearest FDA 
office. The Washington office has in- 
structed all district offices to assist 
owners of contaminated wheat as 
much as possible to avoid delays and 
unnecessary expense. If the owner of 
the wheat can move the wheat into 
non-food use after the FDA inspec- 
tion, but prior to seizure by the 
marshal, FDA admits it would take 
no further action against the wheat. 

Following is a list of FDA district 
offices: 

ATLANTA, Room 416, Federal Annex. 
BALTIMORE, Room 800, U.S. Appraiser’s 
Stores, Gay & Lombard Sts. BOSTON, Room 
805, U.S, Appraiser’s Stores, 408 Atlantic 
Ave. BUFFALO, Room 415, Federal Build- 
ing, South Division & JEllicott Sts. CHI- 
CAGO, Room 1222, New Post Office Bldg., 
Van Buren & Canal Sts. CINCINNATI, 
Room 601, Post Office Bldg. DENVER, 
Room 531, U.S. Customhouse. 

KANSAS CITY, 323 U.S. Courthouse, 811 
Grand Ave. LOS ANGELES, Room 514, 
1401 South Hope St. MINNEAPOLIS, Room 
201, Federal Office Bldg., Washington & 
Third Aves. South, NEW ORLEANS, Room 
224, U.S. Customhouse, 423 Canal St. NEW 
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FLOUR FROM THIMBLEFUL OF WHEAT — Flour from a thimbleful of 
wheat is what F. C. Elliott (left), wheat breeder, and Edward F. Seeborg, 
milling technologist, are looking at. Milling those tiny samples on the small 
mill in the background will help Washington State College plant breeders 
select wheats for milling characteristics much earlier than before. 


‘‘World’s Smallest Practical Mill’’ 
In Operation at Western Wheat Lab 


PULLMAN, WASH.—A laboratory 
mill which is termed the “world’s 
smallest practical flour mill’ has 
gone into production in the Western 
Wheat Quality Laboratory at Wash- 
ington State College. 

The mill is small enough to take 
the wheat from a single plant and 
have enough to run preliminary mill- 
ing trials and enough left over to 
plant the following year. The mill 
was developed by Edward F. Seeborg, 
inilling technologist at the laboratory, 
and Norman H. Shoup, assistant en- 
gineer of the college’s division of in- 
dustrial research. 

Western wheat researehers say the 
new mill is the answer to the prob- 
lem of speeding up selection of new 
and improved wheat varieties for the 
western region. 

Dr. Mark Barmore, who heads the 
laboratory, said that full-scale trials 
of new wheat varieties normally re- 


quire 5 lb. of grain and it takes a 
breeder three to seven years to grow 
that much wheat from 
plant he starts with. 

With the new micro-mill the chem- 
ists can tell the plant breeder the 
first year he grows them that some 
of his wheat crosses just aren’t go- 
ing to mill properly. The lab is al- 
ready working on baking tests that 
can be run from the thimbleful of 
wheat after it is ground to flour by 
the mill. 

The new mill, which separates the 
bran from the endosperm of the 
wheat, will be able to handle roughly 
600 wheat samples a day. 

“You can see the importance of this 
mill when you realize that from a 
single wheat breeding project we may 
get as many as 50,000 individual plant 
samples to screen for milling quality,” 
Dr. Barmore pointed out. 


the single 





Sargent Plant at 


Des Moines Burns 


DES MOINES — Fire the night of 
March 6 destroyed the feed plant, 
elevator and offices of Sargent & Co., 
on the outskirts of Des Moines. Cause 
of the fire, which started when no one 
was in the plant, is unknown. Loss 
is estimated at $800,000. Plans were 
started immediately for rebuilding. 
The burned plant had a capacity of 
about 15 tons an hour. The company 
also operates feed manufacturing fa- 
cilities at Algona, Iowa; Fremont, 
Neb.; Waverly, Mo., and Monmouth, 
Ill. 


———=—"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Vancouver January 


Shipments Decline 


VANCOUVER — Flour shipments 
from this port for January, 1955, 
totaled 163,177 bbl. This figure com- 
pares with 201,129 bbl. in the same 
month a year ago and 232,846 bbl. in 
December. 

Smaller shipments to the Philip- 
pines accounted for the largest part 
of the reduction in January. Clear- 
ances to Central America and Hong 


Kong were also down compared with 
the previous month while the move- 
ment to Japan and the West Indies 
was higher. 

January clearances included Philip- 
pines 65,403 bbl.; Japan 30,100; Cen- 
tral America 25,241; Hong Kong 13,- 
713; West Indies 11,348; Thailand 
5,612; Straits Settlements 4,858; Co- 
lombia 3,651; Panama 2,382; Ecuador 
615; Denmark 100; Formosa 77 and 
South Sea Islands 77 bbl. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








German Flour Men Visit 


Minneapolis Trade 


MINNEAPOLIS — A_ delegation 
from the Union of German Wholesale 
Flour Dealers, now visiting the U.S., 
will meet members of the trade in 
Minneapolis March 15-16. Included 
in the program is a tour of the bak- 


ery section of the Dunwoody In- 
stitute. 
The flour trades are _ studying 


American methods of milling, dis- 
tribution and bread production. Of 
primary interest is the bulk move- 
ment of flour. 


The visitors will spend some time 
in New York before proceeding to 
Chicago and Minneapolis. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article by Mr. Kennedy, executive 
vice president of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, was based on a talk 
before the Minnesota Farmers Ele- 
vator Assn. convention in Minneapolis 
Feb. 28. 
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Last year when the administrators 
of the government grain program 
were trying to give the local elevator 
a break in handling the binsite corn, 
some of our Minnesota congressmen 
had many protests from people in 
communities where the corn was 
stored. 

They couldn’t see why a farmer or 
feeder or trucker shouldn’t be able 
to obtain the corn from the govern- 
ment at the same price the elevator 
was paying. 

Out in North Dakota I know of 
an area where quite frequently now, 
large trucks are going direct to 
farms, bypassing the elevators, to 
originate wheat for shipments to Min- 
neapolis or Duluth. I dare say some 
of you know of similar instances in 
your own areas, 

Recently the educational director 
at the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, 
Dr. Alvin Donahoo, attended a series 
of farm meetings in South Dakota, 
and in one community the farmers 
insisted to him quite seriously that 
they didn’t get paid for protein in 
wheat—that the elevator man was 
the only one who got paid for pro- 
tein. In this particular case, fortu- 
nately, the elevator man happened to 
be present at the meeting, and when 
he explained how protein premiums 
are figured into the price of wheat 
at that particular station, it seemed 
to be the first time those farmers 
had ever heard it. 

Not long ago I had occasion to see 
the record of shipments from an ele- 
vator man who over a period of time 
has had a large number of so-called 
“uneven loads.” This operator has 
given himself and his station a repu- 
tation for plugging cars which will 
hurt his community for a long time 
to come. 

How do these seemingly unrelated 
items set the stage for a talk about 
the cost of grain marketing? Be- 
cause they all show in one way or 
another why I think you have a real 
incentive to be interested in the sub- 
ject. 

What I’d like to get elevator oper- 
ators to begin to realize is that they 
are working in the dark. 

They call the area where Stanley 
had that famous meeting with Dr. 
Livingston “Darkest Africa,” but 
that’s a goldfish bowl compared to 
the place the elevator operators as 
middlemen, occupy in the mind of the 
average American. 

A classic cartoon that ran one time 
in a farm paper showed the farmer 
in the first panel, sending his prod- 
ucts off to market. The third panel, 
on the right, showed John Q. Public 
with his loaf of bread. The middle 
panel was just solid black, with the 
question “What goes on in the dark?” 

The answer to that question is now 
the goal of a couple congressional in- 
vestigations, and there has been a 
long procession of such investigations 
through the years. Wouldn’t you think 
that people would begin to know 
more about what goes on in the dark? 
Do you think that you, yourselves, 
are at all to blame for the fact that 
they haven't? 
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The Grain Marketing Price Spread 


———By Ron Kennedy— 


Tll confess that over the years 
I've gained the feeling that country 
elevator people expect their terminal 
market friends to do most of the 
work of telling the grain marketing 
story to the general public. 

This is borne out to some extent 
by some research that Dr. Donahoo 
carried on a year ago. He was trying 
to find out what are the best ways 
of opening the windows into this dark 
chamber where the middleman oper- 
ates. 

He was looking for the best way, 
for example, to get a group of your 
own farmer customers, from your 
own neighborhood, to know enough 
about grain marketing so they would 
have a friendly attitude toward our 
open market system. 

Know what he found out? That 
even after they spent time at the 
exchange, and learned about mer- 
chandisers and terminals and malt- 
sters and millers and commission 
men, they still retained a suspicious 
and distrustful attitude toward their 
own local elevators! 

In other words, people can learn 
all about the mechanics of the mar- 
ket, but the personality of the whole 
system is reflected in just one man— 
their own elevator operator. If they 
don’t have a good attitude toward 
him, it’s a lost cause. 

It was this research of Dr. Don- 
ahoo’s that suggested to me the sub- 
ject of this discussion. I determined 
to be just as frank as I could, and 
as factual, in challenging you to do 
more to make friends for our grain 
trade. 

This is why I gave you the four 
examples at the beginning of my talk. 

No. 1. The local resentment against 
using the elevator in the handling of 
government corn is very real. It still 
exists. It’s something you’d better try 
to do something about. 

Of course you and I know that 
there are good reasons for priority 
use of the local elevator in cases of 
this kind, but it doesn’t do any good 
for us to know the reasons if the 
other people in your home communi- 
ties don’t also understand them. 

You may expect your state or na- 
tional association to point out that 
the corn in those binsites represents 
a whole year’s business to the ele- 
vator—and that if the corn doesn’t 
move out through the elevator, and 
you take very many years’ business 
away from the elevator in this man- 
ner, that there just isn’t going to be 
any hometown elevator there at all. 

But it isn’t going to accomplish 
much to tell that story in Washing- 
ton, unless you’ve laid better ground- 
work back home among your own cus- 
tomers and your business associates 
in town. 


No Advantage in Bypassing 

No. 2. Take the second example 
of the trucks going direct to the 
farms for grain. Now, you can’t tell 
me that there’s any real advantage 
in bypassing a country elevator as a 
shipper of grain. The fact that a 
farmer is willing to trust a truck to 
take his grain to some distant point 
to be weighed and graded and mar- 
keted indicates to me that that farm- 
er sure doesn’t have much knowledge 
or appreciation of what his local ele- 
vator can do for him. 

Here again, speaking very bluntly, 
I wonder if the elevator operator and 
the owners of that elevator haven't 
missed the boat in explaining and 


selling their own service to their own 
people. And if that is true, what in 
the world do they expect somebody 
down the line in the market to do 
for them? . 

No. 3. Or take the case of the 
South Dakota farmers who feel they 
aren’t getting paid for protein in their 
wheat. 

How in the world can we expect 
anything except resentment and sus- 
picion, if we keep our customers as 
much in the dark as that? 

If the farmers have any protein 
premium qualities in their wheat, they 
should be paid for them; and in our 
competitive system they do get paid 
for them. But still they think not! 

Now, who can do anything about 
that, other than the local man who 
is buying that wheat? Is there any- 
thing wrong with him having on the 
office wall, or better still, on the 
check voucher, the details of how he 
arrives at his price? 

Isn’t it a shame, when we do such 
a good job of marketing, so that we 
can make the boast that no other 
farm product is marketed as cheaply 
as grain, that we still don’t bother 
to explain the simple facts of it to 
the man who is most directly con- 
cerned—the farmer? 


Explaining the Facts 

Why don’t you officers and stock- 
holders and managers of elevators 
look into the question of how many 
simple facts about your business your 
own customers should konw but prob- 
ably don’t know. 

You will be able to figure out many 
simple and easy ways of doing some- 
thing about that problem. I am sure 
that many of you have never thought 
it was important. I’m here to tell 
you that it’s of utmost importance if 
you want to stay in business. 

No. 4. Then I described the example 
of plugging cars. That’s one that 
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Ron Kennedy 


scarcely needs comment. American 
business generally has long since 
reached the point where the customer 
counts on getting a uniform product. 
You don’t feel you have to open every 
can in a case of canned vegetables or 
fruit, to see if they’re all the same. 
You expect the same quality through- 
out the shipment, and of course you 
get it. 

Sooner or later the grain shipper 
must offer the same service. It should 
not require Food & Drug enforce- 
ment, or rejection of a car, or any 
other form of discipline to persuade 
an elevator man not to plug a car, 
or not to permit his product to be- 
come contaminated. Like any other 
progressive businessman, he should 
be interested primarily in the satis- 
faction of his customers. The eleva- 
tors that are taking this attitude, 
and there are of course many many 
of them, are bound to come out bet- 
ter in the long run. Elevators should 
work constantly to improve their 

(Continued on page 18) 





Minneapolis Forum Warned 
Of Wheat Dumping Dangers 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dumping of the 
wheat surplus abroad would invite 
trade retaliations, speakers at the 
annual Minneapolis Farm Forum 
March 3-4 agreed. The agreement 
came from speakers who represented 
government, industry and farm or- 
ganizations. 

There was a definite split on one 
agricultural issue—that of the level 
of price supports. Rep. Harold Cooley 
(D., N.C.) one of the speakers, and 
author of a House bill to restore 90% 
of parity price props for basic crops, 
said his measure will get the support 
of consumer groups. Sen. George D. 
Aiken (R., Vt.) flatly predicted how- 
ever that the law providing flexible 
supports will not be changed. 

Both law-makers agreed that there 
is little likelihood for midwest milk 
to find its way into eastern markets. 
Sen. Aiken pointed out that market 
barriers exist even within the con- 
fines of Minnesota and that barriers 
to milk sales in most cases are set 
up under health regulations. The 
“ability of a state to make its own 
health laws is guaranteed by the 
Constitution,” Mr. Aiken said. 

A bill to add milk to the list of 
basic commodities and a subsequent 


90% support has little chance, Rep. 
Cooley intimated. Mr. Cooley said 
Congress would be willing to consider 
a program of controls if the dairy in- 
dustry would work one out but he 
doubted that dairymen are ready for 
controls. 

Earl L. Butz, assistant secretary 
of agriculture, told of the dangers 
of dumping surplus farm commodities 
in foreign markets, explaining that 
we would open ourselves to retalia- 
tions. 

Charles Shuman, newly - elected 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau, and James G. Patton, president 
of the Farmers Union, shared the 
platform, and while in agreement 
on the necessity of price supports, 
differed sharply on the level of sup- 
port. The Farm Bureau stand for the 
flexible price law was expanded by 
Mr. Shuman and attacked by Mr. 
Patton. Both warned of the dangers 
of dumping of surplus farm products. 

Also speaking at the same session 
was Dean McNeal, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Charles P. 
Taft, Cincinnati, who said current 
fears in Congress about possible tariff 
reduction are not justified and that 
the real danger “is tariff and quota 
increases.” 
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Sales of flour were restricted last 
week in all areas as buyers, quite 
well covered with forward contracts, 
watched for more definite indications 
of a market trend. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
28% of five-day capacity, compared 
with only 17% in the previous week. 
In the spring wheat area, mills sold 
an average of 40% of capacity, com- 
pared with 44% the week before. 
Mills in the central states sold an 
average of 45 to 50% of capacity. 

Only fill-in orders of bakery flour 
were placed, with lots limited to a 
car or two and price-date-of-shipment 
business making up part of the total. 
Most bakery buyers are booked for 
60 days or more, and there is no 
urgency about buying. 

Family flour trade was seasonably 
dull, as well, and exports presented 
no important outlet. Most prominent 
export activity was apparent on the 
West Coast, where the Philippines 
were stepping up their purchases 
from both U.S. and Canadian mills. 

Flour production averaged the 
same as in the previous week, at 
94% of five-day capacity. This com- 
pared with 89% in the comparable 
week a year ago. Very little change 
from the operations in the previous 
week were noted in the various mill- 
ing centers. (See tables on page 17.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour last week rocked along in about 
the same pattern as in the previous 
week, with volume reaching 40% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 44% 
the week before. A year ago sales 
averaged 82% of capacity in the 
comparable week. 

Flour buyers showed little more 
than casual interest in additional 
bookings, with the market remaining 
relatively stable and backlogs of con- 
tracts still fairly large. Operations 
continued at about the same rate as 
previously, however, and the unfilled 
balance again was being whittled 
down. 

Sales were confined to occasional 
lots for fill-in purposes, including 
some price-date-of-shipment transac- 
tions. Largest sales were a carlot or 
two. 

Family flour trade was routine, 
with no change made in prices of 
nationally-advertised brands. Ship- 
ping directions were slow to fair and 
about normal for the season. 

Light receipts of wheat at Minne- 
apolis held the cash market firm. 
Millfeed was steady to somewhat 
easier. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 96% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 98% the previous 
week and 97% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 87% of capacity, compared with 
86% the preceding week and 90% 
a year ago. 

Quotations March 4, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, carlots: Standard patent $6.65@ 
6.66, short patent $6.75@6.76 high 
gluten $7.20@7.21, first clear $5.91@ 
6.30, whole wheat $6.45@6.65, family 
$6.70@7.85. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Hardly any change 
occurred in the quiet tenor of the 
flour market in the Southwest. Sales 
to both the bakery and family flour 
trade continued quiet, and the week’s 
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Flour Sales Restricted 
In All Milling Centers 


volume consisted mainly of regular 
p.d.s. bakery flour sales, a scattered 
few cars of bakery and family flour 
and some clears for domestic and ex- 
port movement. 

Sales averaged 28% of capacity for 
the area, against 17% in the previous 
week and 60% a year ago. 

Only a few scattered 2,000 to 4.,- 
000-sack orders kept the week from 
being practically another blank for 
the bakery flour sales departments. 
Most of the business that was done 
was p.d.s. or of the one- or two-car 
size for fill-in. Bakers generally have 
requirements purchased for the next 
60 days, at least, and the present 
prices quoted on flour do not appear 
too attractive. While considerable 
weakness has been displayed by the 
Chicago futures, the cash wheat situ- 
ation has been tight in the Southwest. 
It has been difficult for the millers in 
this area to point out the firmness of 
hard winter prices in view of the 
tumble in Chicago futures. 

Family flour business was very 
light, as well, and prices were about 
steady. In the clears market, prices 
continued steady to slightly stronger 
with demand good for March and 
April positions. Offerings for March 
were practically unobtainable. Ex- 
port demand subsided last week, with 
the only business to speak of con- 
tinuing at scattered intervals with 
the Netherlands. 

Shipping instructions were fair to 
good, but possibly the trend was 
slightly lower than in recent weeks. 
Production, as a consequence, was 
somewhat lighter than earlier. 

Quotations March 4, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6@6.05, standard 95% 


patent $5.90@5.95, straight $5.85@ 
590; established brands of family 


flour $6 35@7.70, first clears $4.95@ 
5.20, second clears $4.85@4.90, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.60@4.80. 
Oklahoma City: Last week was 
quiet in the flour market and prices 
closed unchanged on family flour and 
with a few changes in bakery. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points 
March 5: Carlots, family short pat- 


ent $6.80@7.20, standard patent $6.30 
@6.50; bakery unenriched short pat- 
ent $6.30@6.50, standard straight pat- 
ent $6.20@6.40, straight grade $6.15 
4635. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher 
on all grades. 

Texas: The demand last week con- 
tinued extremely dull, sales being 
only 15% or 20% of capacity, in 
small scattered lots for nearby ship- 
ment. Bakers and family flour sales 
were about equally divided. Running 
time again was three to four days. 
Prices were unchanged except bak- 
ers’ which were a shade lower. Quo- 
tations March 4, 100s cottons: Extra 
high patent $7.00@7.50; standard 
bakers unenriched $6.35@6.45; first 
clears unenriched $5.30@5.40 de- 
livered TCP. 

Salina: Demand was very slow for 
flour last week with prices 3¢ per 
sack lower than the previous week. 
Shipping directions were draggy. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
37%, compared with 30% the pre- 
ceding week and 61% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were poor to fair. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, March 
4: Family flour $6.85; bakers short 
patent $5.93; first clears $5, second 
clears $4.85. Prices were down 3@5¢ 
sack, compared with the previous 
week. 


Hutchinson: Flour sales for mills in 
the Hutchinson area were light last 
week with most bakers covered for 
several months ahead. Sales were 
limited to a few single carlots for 
nearby shipment. Prices were down 
5¢ on bakery grades and unchanged 
on family flour. Operations slacked 
off with mills operating around 3% 
to four days. Family flour business 
was at a standstill. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, March 7: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched, $6.25@6.35; bakers’ short pat- 
ent, in papers, $5.90@5.95; standard, 
$5.80 @5.85. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business fell back 
to the state of dormancy it has en- 
dured for several weeks, except the 
preceding one when a spurt of soft 
wheat sales carried the business level 
upward appreciably. However, sales 
last week were around 45 to 50% 
of five-day milling capacity. 

(Continued on page 24) 





Drab Business Continues in Durum 
Blend Trade; Operations Steady 


No new developments occurred to 
change the drab pattern in durum 
granular trade last week, with the 
market holding steady and macaroni 
manufacturers buying only very lim- 
ited quantities. Shipments, mean- 
while, held up quite well, although a 
tapering off later in the month was 
indicated. 

Operations averaged 94% of five- 
day capacity at durum product mills, 
the same as in the previous week. 

According to eastern trade reports, 
activity in the macaroni and noodles 
market, which was below expecta- 
tions in the first part of the year, 
has picked up considerably recently 
as a result of Lenten season buying. 
However, pipelines to consumer chan- 
nels are pretty well filled, and this 
activity was not reflected in any in- 
crease in blended durum product de- 
mand. 

Receipts of durum wheat remain 
very light at Minneapolis, with about 
only one car a day arriving on the 
average. Lacking buying interest, the 


market made no changes, with the 
top of the range at $4 bu. Blended 
granulars were quoted at $7.25@7.30 
cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, on March 4. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis March 4 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 





60 Ib. 3.80@ 4.00 
59 Ib. 3.75 @ 3.95 
58 Ib. 3.70 @3.90 
57 Ib. 3.65 @3.85 
56 Ib. 3.60 @3.80 
55 Ib. 3.50@3.70 
54 Ib. 3.40@ 3.60 
53 Ib. .. 3.30@3.50 
52 Ib. . 3.20@3.40 
51 Ib, 3.05@3.30 


DURUM PRODOUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reperted to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 


Feb. 28-Mar. 4 .... 168,500 160,878 94 
Previous week 168,500 *159,430 94 
Year ago 168,500 170,686 102 

Crop year 

production 
July 1, 1954-March 4, 1955....... 5,680,157 
July 1, 1953-March 5, 1954...... 5,986,474 


*Revised. 
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Heavier Millfeeds 
Show Gains; Bran 
Steady to Lower 


Heavier millfeeds advanced at 
Kansas City and Minneapolis in the 
week ending March 7, reflecting an 
improved spring demand for these 
types. Bran was steady to lower. 
Prices at Chicago showed moderate 
improvement as a result of lighter 
offerings. 

Improved egg prices have whetted 
some new interest in poultry feed 
in the Southwest. Led by an expand- 
ing demand for chick feeds and a 
fairly good demand for egg feeds, 
business in the area held its own or 
showed minor improvement over the 
previous week. A good backlog of 
orders was built up by a number of 
the mills going into last week, and 
this has produced a better average 
run for the area, reaching five days 
for the week. 

Countering the trend in the poul- 
try market has been an unsatisfac- 
tory slide in hog prices. At Kansas 
City the top of the market dipped to 
$16, a four-year low. Prospects for 
spring pigs still remain good, how- 
ever, and there are indications of 
better hog numbers in the more 
southern regions this year. Cattle 
feed business continues unsatisfactory 
as ranges are greening up under the 
influence of warm weather, particu- 
larly south of a line across mid- 
Kansas. 

Formula feed business in the North- 
west expanded further last week, the 
result of increased purchases of start- 
er feeds for chicks and baby pigs 
and a continuation of the good cattle 
feed demand. 

While all indications point to a 
later-than-usual development of the 
chick season, dealers are now stock- 
ing up on this feed in heavier volume, 
in some cases because of special pro- 
motions put on by manufacturers. 

With an increase in the spring pig 
crop anticipated, additional stimulus 
to demand is seen in the pig starter 
line. Cattle feed demand centers quite 
generally in the hormone-type feeds. 

Formula feed business continued to 
show some small signs of a spring 
pickup in the central states during 
the week ending March 2, but busi- 
ness as a whole remained below par 
for the season. Observers said sales 
in January and February were be- 
low those of the same months a year 
ago. 

Some signs for a brighter future, 
however, were apparent. Broiler 
placements, especially in the East, 
were said to be heavy, and this in- 
dicated a good broiler feed business 
for the future. Hog feeds moved 
slowly as hog prices were low. 

The spring pickup probably will 
be late this year, industry spokes- 
men said. Chick replacements are 
said to be quite late this year, and 
turkeys, too, are moving slowly. This 
will mean that the chick starter busi- 
ness probably will stretch out through 
April. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,221 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 48,239 in 
the previous week and 47,405 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,736,573 tons as compared with 1,- 
645,816 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Wheat futures continued to feel 
the weight of liquidating pressure in 
the week ending March 7, with Chi- 
cago prices again declining the most. 
Except for adjustments in ordinary 
grades at Kansas City, cash wheat 
prices held relatively stable at that 
market and at Minneapolis. There is 
still considerable trade opinion that 
anticipates shortages of milling 
wheat before the new crop becomes 
available—an opinion that has made 
the cash markets relatively firmer 
than the futures. Some market ob- 
servers believe that the recent weak- 
ness in futures developed because of 
liquidation of long positions taken 
when war threatened in the Formosa 
area a few weeks back. Another re- 
port that widespread soil-blowing in 


the hard winter wheat area is pos- 
sible this spring once again called 
attention to the hazards the crop 


must still face. Chicago futures were 
off 3@5%¢ bu. in the week ending 
March 7, while Kansas City deliv- 
eries declined 142.@3%¢ bu. Minne- 
apolis May was unchanged, and July 
4o¢ bu. there. 

Closing prices for 
March 7 were: Chicago 
@2.13%, May $2.08%@2.09, July 
$1.97, September $1.99, December 
$2.01% @2.02; Minneapolis — May 
$2.405<, July $2.315%; Kansas City 
March $2.31%, May $2.21%@%, 
July $2.05%4, September $2.08%. 


lost 
wheat futures 
March $2.13 


Wind Danger 

A report from Denver circulated 
this week pointed to the “specter of 
another great dust bow.,” Only if 
unusually heavy rain or snow falls 
within the next few days or if the 
normally high winds of early March 
fail to appear could this area escape 
a repetition of last year’s disaster, 
the report stated. More than 18 mil- 
lion acres in Colorado, Kansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas were in 
condition to blow, it added. 


So far losses from soil blowing 
have not been great; in fact, mois- 
ture during February apparently 


checked this situation to a large ex- 
tent in much of the Southwest. How- 
ever, in view of the current report 
the outlook is again being watched 
more carefully. A report from Okla- 
homa City states that the crop there 
is developing much later than nor- 


mal, with the entire western half 
of the state in need of rain. 
In Washington the House Agri- 


culture Committee was expected to 
pass a bill calling for restoration of 
90% of parity price supports on basic 
crops. This development has been ex- 
pected, but chances of passage are 
still rated slim because of opposi- 
tion in the Senate and by the ad- 
ministration. 

The Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration last week issued a procure- 
ment authorization including $250,- 
000 for procurement of breed grains 
for Denmark. Sales of wheat for ex- 
port by CCC have slowed down, 
with the most recent total of 1,- 
562,136 bu. reported for the period 
ending Feb. 25. 

A reseal program for farm-stored 
wheat and other grains was an- 
nounced by USDA. Provisions are 
similar to programs in previous years. 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
for the week ending March 3, totaled 
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Wheat Futures Drop Back 
Under More Liquidation; 
Cash Relatively Steady 


5.2 million bushels, compared with 
4.4 million the previous week and 5.1 
million for the comparable week a 
year earlier. At spring wheat mar- 
kets, receipts were light, with Min- 
neapolis arrivals of all classes total- 
ing 732 cars, while Duluth took in 
759. Of the Minneapolis receipts, 102 
cars were for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s account. 

Trading basis on cash wheat at 
Minneapolis ruled steady, more be- 
cause of the light offering than any 
activity in the demand. On March 4 
trading ranges were as follows: Ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark northern spring or 
No. 1 northern spring 13@16¢ over 
the Minneapolis May price, 12% pro- 
tein at 16@22¢ over, 13% protein 
20@28¢ over, 14% protein 25@33¢ 
over, 15% protein 33@41¢ over, 16% 
protein 45@53¢ over. These ranges 
were based on 58-lb. test weight, with 
2¢ bu. premium for each pound over 
58 lb. Discounts were 3@5¢ for each 
pound under 58 down to 50 lb. Below 
50 Ib., discounts ran 5@6¢ bu. South- 
western mills continued to siphon off 
some of the better Montana qualities 
billed hold Minot, N.D., at 2@3¢ over 
the generally quoted ranges. The av- 
erage protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.09% and the 
durum 11.90%. 

Durum wheat prices were un- 
changed in a very thin market, since 
both offerings and demand were 
neglilgible. (See table on page 16.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 4 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 

CO Cid is oy ceed es eeus 
® Protein 





12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein oe 2.82% 
16% Protein ee . 2.86% @2.944% 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


Sab. chintasnehiwrnaceecanes 4¢ premium 
Oe GS Std eswsdden osesssecesas 2¢ premium 
Be) Gy S86 PAw en etedececcnteces 3¢ discount 
ee i 0066 65.0005'060,00n 40a hee 8¢ discount 
Ce UT wcesecscecsieecoves 13¢ discount 
BT. 0h. 0:00. bpa er 6046000 ccs 18¢ discount 
- Uh, be seekes6466:40000066646 23¢ discount 
Ce Me Steee eis cbetvasoonceces 28¢ discount 
rs Bt ptose ccngh<'s'e600be0 ewes 33¢ discount 


Ib. 38¢ discount 
Under 50 lb. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 
Spinkcota—10¢ bu. less. 


Prices Easier 

Cash prices of hard winters finally 
succumbed to the pressure of a de- 
clining Chicago futures market early 
this week at Kansas City after show- 
ing relative resistance for some time. 
This resistance was based on the scar- 
city of free wheat available in the 
area, particularly of the type suit- 
able for milling. Actually, little de- 
mand of any consequence has shown 
up from mills, so the market on cash 
began to weaken. Stability is found 
in the premiums for 12.5% protein 
and higher. The 12.5% bracket, for 
example, held to 11@27¢ over and 
on 14% the range remained at 14@ 
33¢ over. Ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard, however, dropped from 6% @7¢ 
over a week ago to a low of 5¢ over 
on March 7. The basic March future 
went from a high of $2.34% last 





CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


EER TTR EME YT LY 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


: Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S, expressed in percentages 





Feb 8 

Mar. 4 *Previous Mar. 1 Mar ‘ Mar. 3 

19 1954 195 1952 
Northwest 642,032 674,014 741,987 669,132 
Southwest .. , 1,212,997 1 1,176,276 1,048,921 1,227,772 
Buffalo on ‘ 530,288 501,405 480,920 510,850 
Central and Southeast 634,159 13, 92¢ 548,404 03,403 
North Pacific Coast : 300,322 7 45 246,614 279,739 

Totals A 3,219,798 3,213,812 3,137, 86 5.066,846 


3,190,896 
Percentage of total U.S. output 5 75 75 75 75 
*Revised 


Crop year flour production 
7-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 





r ———-July 1 to 
Feb, 28 
Mar. 4 Previous Mar. 1-f Mar. 2-6 Mar. 3-7 Mar. 4 Mar 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 
Northwest 87 R6 90 89 3,877,448 24,658,909 
Southwest . 83 94 90 77 gu $3,607,975 11,898,865 
Buffalo 111 110 109 104 111 19,097,966 18,352,860 
Central and 8. E 79 78 ) 81 75 19,258,457 19,377,092 
No. Pacific Coast 87 St Ts Hs 77 10,602,056 9,603,304 
Total 94 “4 a9 s S7 116,443,902 113,871,030 
SOUTHWEST . NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5 aw Le " ac > 
5-day week Flour Fo ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity c i output tivity 
Feb. 28-Mar. 4 .. 3 265,411 95 Feb. 28-Mar. 4 2 76 96 
Previous week 240,091 86 Previous week 98 
OG GO occcese 267,172 95 Year ago ...... 97 
Two years ago 245,403 85 Two years ago +f 100 
Five-year average <tecal 92 Five-year average see8 ee sg 
Ten-year average .... 90 Ten-year average 86 
FE J s . . *Revised. 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas a . 


Principal 
cluding 


interior mills in 


Minnesota, in- 
Duluth, St. Paul, 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) North Dakota 








5-day week Flour % ac- Montana and lowa: 

capacity output tivity 5-day week Flour % ac- 

Feb. 28-Mar. 4 1,021,350 947,589 93 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 1,021,350 984,618 97 Feb. 28-Mar. 4 .. 481,250 418,356 87 
Year ago 1,021,35 909,104 89 Previous week 481,250 *407,154 85 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 $03,518 ‘9 «Year ago ....... 487,250 429,089 89 
Five-year average sate 91 Two years ago .. 552,000 460,585 R4 
Ten-year average .......... cee 89 Five-year average .......... : 84 
Ten-year average .......e0-. o° ° 78 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 


*Revised. 


Indiana, PACIFIC COAST 











Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- ; 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 

5-day week ~ % ac- Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 

capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
Feb. 28-Mar. 4 .. 671,400 5 34,1 59 79 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week 671,400 *528,977 78 capacity output tivity 
Year ago - 671,000 513,926 75 =Feb. 28-Mar. 4 .. 215,000 178,959 83 
Two years ago .. 671,400 548,404 81 Previous week 215,000 7 86 
Five-year average ........ Seeee 78 Year ago ...... 215,000 5,96 76 
Ten-year average co eesreccccsces 77 Two years ago .. 230,000 154,144 67 
*Revised. Five-year average peseeevecce ; 76 
BUFFALO Ten-year average .......... 82 
*Revised. 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Feb. 28-Mar. 4 475,000 530,288 111 Feb. 28-Mar. 4 133,000 121,363 $2 
Previous week 475,000 525,704 110 Previous week 133,000 *124,069 93 
TeRr AHO cevccse 459,500 501,405 109 Vea? GOO cccscce 133,200 106,285 8&0 
Two years ago .. 459,800 480,920 104 Two years ago .. 122,000 71,491 54 
Five-year average on 26 ‘ > 103 Five-year average ......+... oe 80 
Ten-year average 5 Sia bene Cee 99 Ten-year average ....... 83 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March 4, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and st. Joseph: (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


r Southwest *—— cr Northwest*— r Buffalot— Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 





Feb. 28-Mar. 4.. 24,563 882,036 12,957 479,191 10,701 375,346 48.221 1.736.573 
Prev. week $12 10,609 $48,239 
Two wks. ago .. 1! 9 742 i9 357 
1954 $28,048 13, 9,750 47,405 
1953 866,603 16, 9,674 47,389 
1952 875,324 1: ‘ 9,889 48,320 
1951 944,056 13,832 9,299 50,692 








week to a low of $2.31% on March 7, At 
closing at $2.31%. The problem of 
grain surpluses and their effect on 
the support price was the main rea- 
son behind continued bearishness in 
the markets, particularly at Chicago. 
Receipts totaled 715 cars last week, 
against 516 in the previous week and 
623 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 4 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 
hard winter wheat was quoted March 
7 at $260%@261% bu., delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein at a 2¢ bu. premium. Demand is 
very limited with offerings adequate. 

Export bookings in the Pacific 
Northwest were confined to one full 
cargo of white wheat to Korea last 
week, with inquiries lacking from 
other channels. Exporters, however, 


bought substantial quantities of 
No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.37% @2.69% ’ & . q 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.36% @2.69 wheat from the government to cover 
Ne, 3 Dark an@ Hard......., 2.35% @3.67 their previous sales. Domestic mills 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.34% @2.65 - 
odie ~ =" thread goes rn aie haga 2.33%@2.35% were chief buyers of government 
BOS Bie Sh ouer. 2 sees anes 2.32% © 2.36 wheat, covering their export flour 
eB ~~ hey eppreaareeng 2.31% @ 2.34 4 & po 
itt Ul ws secaneaneeas eae 2.30% @2.33 orders. 
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BULK TRUCK — The bulk truck pic- 
tured here operated by Econo-Flo 
Bulk Flour Service, Inc., is unloading 
400 cwt. flour into Econo-Flo bulk 
flour bins just installed in the Inter- 


Re 
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state Bakeries Corp. plant at Des 
Moines, Iowa. Each of the two bodies 
on the truck holds 200 cwt. flour and 
are loaded and unloaded by an air 
system. The Econo-Flo bulk flour bins 
inside the plant are also shown here. 
The flour being delivered by this 
truck comes from the Inland Mills, 
Inc., at Des Moines, and the bulk 
truck is being furnished Inland Mills 
to service bakeries located within a 
trucking radius of Des Moines. 
Econo-Flo bulk flour service will soon 
be operating trucks of this type in 
Greensboro, N.C., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, and other points in con- 
junction with the bakery customers 
of the following group of associated 
mills: Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas; Western Star Mill Co., Sa- 
lina; Topeka Flour Mills Corp., Sa- 
lina; Gooch Mill & Elevator Co., Lin- 
coln; Maney Milling Co., Lincoln, and 
Inland Mills, Des Moines. 





GRAIN MARKETING PRICE SPREAD 


(Continued from page 15) 





own services, particularly in preserv- 
ing grain quality. Consumers are be- 
coming more and more choosy every 
day. 

I hope I have suggested by example 
that country elevators do share with 
others in grain marketing the respon- 
sibility and need for bringing under- 
standing to the American people 
about ourselves and our trade. 

I happen to feel that a local ele- 
vator is tarred with the same stick as 
any other middleman, and has a very 
big stake in opening the windows into 
the middleman’s dark chamber to ad- 
mit a little of the light of understand- 
ing on the part of the voting public. 


An Important Incentive 

The incentive, if you need one, is 
to keep us from going the whole way 
to a complete government grain mon- 
opoly the way they have done across 
our northern border in Canada. You 
need to convince America that you’re 
useful. 

One of the big areas of criticism of 
middlemen and marketing is this sub- 
ject of the producer-consumer spread. 
What can we say about it? 

One of the very unfortunate terms 
that is in general use, in my opinion, 
is the “farmer’s share of the con- 
sumer dollar.” You see this term used 
all the time, in government reports 
and in press reports. 

There's a leaflet of the U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, issued just last fall, 
with the title “The Farmer’s Share 
of the Consumer’s Food Dollar.” It 
shows that the farmer gets 45% of 
the dollar, and the marketing system 
gets 55%. But on individual items, 
there’s a big range. For poultry and 
eggs the farmer’s “share” is 69%, 
while for grain products it is only 
22%. 

Whenever the statistics show that 
the farmer’s “share” drops a few 
percentage points, there is a great 
to-do and hullabaloo and several new 


emergency farm plans are tossed into 
the congressional hopper. 

I am sure, too, that in a great 
many minds in this country, the per- 
centages of the farmer’s share of the 
dollar are all mixed up with per- 
centages of parity, although the two 
are entirely different, of course. 

The end result is confusing, to say 
the least. 

Let’s use a few props to show you 
why I hold this “share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar” to be somewhat 
meaningless, unless it is fully under- 
stood. 

I hope to give you a thought on 
how you can state the case for your- 
self as a middleman, and the case of 
all middlemen in farm marketing. 


We are going to talk about a wheat 
farmer, who is producing a quality 
article, and getting a top price for it 
in the market—the farmer who is 
raising our good bread wheats. 

My first prop is imaginary; it sits 
right here, is about so high, and 
weighs a hundredweight. It is a 100- 
lb. sack of flour. I am sure many of 
you can go back in your minds to the 
days when this was the way practi- 
cally all flour was sold. 

The example I’m going to give you 
is based on something you already 
know, that folks don’t go out to the 
store and buy this kind of flour pack- 
age any more. 


Flour Consumption 


Here’s what’s been happening: The 
U.S. civilian consumption of wheat 
flour in 1935 was 155.8 lb. per capita. 
Now it is about 124 lb. In that same 
period our population rose from 
127 million to 161 million, yet we still 
keep on using only about the same 
amount of flour. We are turning to 
fruits, to meats, to eggs, poultry, 
dairy products. 

So what happens, when people quit 
buying your product? Do you just 
quit, go out of business? Or do you 


try to figure out something else you 
can sell? 

My story is to show you what com- 
petitive enterprise on the part of a 
lot of different middlemen has done 
to try to sell the wheat farmer's 
product. 

I did my own figuring, so I won't 
guarantee the arithmetic, but if this 
flour in a 100-lb. bag retails at 8¢ 
lb., I estimate about 50% of that gets 
back to the farmer. The farmer’s 
“share” of this consumer dollar for 
this flour, then, is 50¢. 

Now we turn to my next exhibit, 
which is also imaginary, but it’s the 
biggest flour sack you ordinarily find 
on a supermarket shelf—25 Ib. 

Anybody can see that it’s more 
work, and more costly, to put out the 
same flour in four packages instead 
of one. And that’s right. It retails 
for about 9¢ lb. instead of 8¢. Of 
course the same amount of wheat is 
represented, at the same price, so the 
farmer’s share of this dollar is 45% 
instead of 50%. 

Now for the way many a modern 
housewife buys her flour—in a 2-lb. 
sack. The same flour, but now in 
50 individual packages. Now it re- 
tails, not for 8¢ lb., not for 9¢, 
but for 14%¢. The wheat farmer’s 
share of this dollar is down to 28%, 
yet he is still getting the identical 
price for the wheat. 

I’ll beign to ask the question—was 
there something magical about his 
original 50% share? Should he now 
expect to get 50% of the dollar spent 
for this 2-lb. package also? 

Let’s move on. Here’s a standard 
one-lb. loaf of bread. The USDA says 
that last year the wheat farmer got 
16% of the retail dollar, in bread that 
sold at a national average of around 
17%¢ lb. This is because if you figure 
the retail price of flour, put into this 
kind of package (the loaf of bread), 
it comes out to about 26¢ Ib. for the 
flour, as compared with the 8¢ in 
the 100-lb. bag. 

Here’s a pound loaf of a more ex- 
pensive bread, which retails at 25¢ a 
loaf. The flour in this figures out at 
a 38¢ a pound, and the wheat farm- 
er’s share is down to 11%. 

Still we move on, in the never- 
ending drive of suppliers to satisfy 
the consumers, to get them to buy. 
Here is a package of frozen rolls, 
ready to heat in the oven and serve. 
Flour retailed in this form brings 
about 54¢ Ib., and the farmer’s share 
is 8%. 

How about wheat in another form 
to catch the consumer’s eye—this 
package of 10 breakfast cereals, each 
in its own separate l-oz. package, 
and with a coloring book tied to the 
outside. 

I estimate that wheat retailed in 
this form brings about 60¢ Ib., the 
farmer’s share being 6%. 

Carrying it a step further—be- 
cause even a toasted wheat flake may 
not satisfy the ultimate buyer—we 
have this neat package, in which are 
six one-ounce units, each with its own 
dotted line so you can open it up 
into a bowl to hold the milk. And 
here there is the added touch, that 
the wheat has been puffed and coated 
with sugar. My guess is about 76¢ Ib. 
for the wheat in this form. 

My last exhibit is this interesting 
package, a cheese cake mix contained 
in its own aluminum baking pan, a 
complete unit. Yet it is essentially a 
flour product, and my guess on the 
flour in this would be well over $1 
lb. The farmer’s share, thus, is down 
to 4% or less! 

Should we say that the original 
“magic” 50% should apply to this 
flour package, as it did to the 100-Ib. 
sack that housewives quit buying? 
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That would mean wheat 
$30 bu.! 

In this extreme way I have tried 
to bring out a truth about. our mar- 
keting system. In each case, as new 
ways have been found to offer grain 
products more attractively, the thous- 
ands of people in those jobs of pack- 
aging, preparing and promoting those 
products have contributed to the 
farmer, they have not taken anything 
away from him. They have helped 
convert his product to something sal- 
able. They have good jobs and they 
are the consumers who come into the 
market and pay these good premiums 
for quality grain. 

The middleman, creatively making 
business for himself, cannot possibly 
succeed without performing a service. 
The farmer should be able to see that 
he might be far better off to have a 
smaller share of a high-quality article 
that was really selling at a good 
price, rather than a larger share of 
something that brought a poor price 
because it wouldn't sell. 

You can apply this same logic to 
an explanation of your own charges 
in marketing, and you should do this. 
You owe it to the free business cli- 
mate in which you have developed, to 
make sure your own friends and 
neighbors understand your work. 

How do you arrive at the price you 
pay for grain? 

How are you able to finance your 


at around 


large purchase of grain, any time 
farmers want to sell? 
How do your handling charges 


compare with the charges made by 
other businesses in town? 

What kind of an investment is re- 
quired for an elevator like yours? 

What do you do with the money 
you make on grain? How many jobs 
do you provide? Who carries the 
risk? 

These sound like simple questions, 
yet they are the ones you must an- 
swer first. 

I'd like to close with a quotation 
from the 1955 Outlook Issue of “The 
Marketing & Transportation Situa- 
tion” of the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture—a quote which might serve as 
the text of my whole talk: 

“Modern marketing has become a 
system for selling services to con- 
sumers along with food and textiles. 
The purchase of partially or fully 
prepared foods and ready-made tex- 
tile products saves the time and 
effort of the homemaker, but these 
products add to the services and 
the costs of marketing. The rapid 
expansion in the use of commercially 
prepared biscuit and cake mixes, 
ready-to-cook poultry, prepackaged 
vegetables that need no cleaning and 
trimming before cooking, frozen 
French fried potatoes, frozen meat 
pies and other frozen foods that need 
only heating before serving means 
that much work is now being done 
by marketing agencies that was form- 
erly done in the home. While the 
high level of consumer incomes has 
contributed to the widespread accept- 
ance of ‘convenience’ products in re- 
cent years, another cause has been 
the greater proportion of women 
working outside the home. ‘Conven- 
ience’ products perhaps will be in- 
troduced at an increasing rate in the 
future. More resources now are be- 
ing devoted to developing and pro- 
moting these products than formerly. 
Also, the growing readiness and abil- 
ity of consumers to purchase them 
will encourage their development.” 

Your services, as country elevators, 
are mighty important to grain farm- 
ers and users. Your challenge is to 
do more—much more—to tell your 
own story to your own customers and 
neighobrs, and to the young people 
in your own schools. 
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Low Quality Varieties Hold 
Danger for Spring Wheat Grower 


MINNEAPOLIS—Improper choice 
of bread wheat varieties may lead to 
buyer resistance, Henry O. Putnam, 
executive secretary of the Northwest 
Crop improvement Assn., said recent- 
ly. Pointing out that a wheat grow- 
ing region’s reputation “can be one 
of its greatest assets,”’ Mr. Putnam 
said a station’s reputation for high 
quality hard red spring wheat can 
be quickly lost when patrons grow 
inferior varieties. 

Numerous mill buyers are avoid- 
ing the purchase of bread wheat from 
certain South Dakota stations be- 
cause growers are producing Spinkco- 
ta rather than Lee, Rushmore, or 
other approved varieties, he said. 

Spinkcota lacks the desired milling 
and baking qualities. It does not mill 
well. The flour is low in absorption 
and when baked it produces a smaller, 
inferior loaf when compared with a 
standard flour commonly specified by 
the bakery trade. Wheat salesmen 
report Spinkcota hard to sell. It sells 
at the bottom of the price range and 
is often discounted 5¢ bu. below the 
bottom of the price range. It often 
has a fair protein content but the pro- 
tein lacks the desired quality and it 
is not equal to the protein quality of 
Lee, Rushmore, Mida or Selkirk. 

Spinkcota was included in the 1954 
regional nursery yield trials at Edge- 
ley, N.D., Crookston, Morris, Waseca 
and Rosemount stations in Minnesota. 
Varieties were grown under compar- 
able conditions. The table below dem- 
onstrates that Spinkcota was not su- 
perior to Lee and Selkirk in the 
trials. 

Selkirk and Lee are distinctly su- 
perior in milling and baking qualities, 
as well as in yield per acre. Rush- 
more was not included in the above 
reports. It, like Lee has some toler- 
ance to Race 15B of stem rust as well 
as resistance to other common races 
of stem rust. It has good milling and 
baking qualities. 

Hard red spring wheat is grown 
ultimately for the single purpose of 
bread making, whether it be domesti- 
cally or for export. Our hard red 
spring wheats have an established 
reputation for high quality. They pro- 
duce benefits by receiving a higher 
price because of quality. It is paid in 
the form of premiums for test weight 
and protein over the future quotation 
for a like grade at terminal markets. 
The price paid country points reflects 
the premiums in the over-all price of- 
fered or paid for wheat at your local 
station. If a few bushels of low quali- 
ty wheat appear at your station it 
may not be noticed, but as_ the 
amount of low quality wheat in- 
creases the station quality declines 
and the reputation of such a station 
reaches the point where the buyers 
refuse to purchase the wheat because 
of inferior quality, Mr. Putnam said. 

High quality spring wheat demands 
premiums because of superior bread 
making qualities. It is used for 
French, Vienna, Cuban breads, hard 
rolls, and by the Jewish trade. It is 
also used to add strength to low qual- 
ity Southwest winter wheat, thus 
making it possible for Southwest 
millers to overcome certain weak- 


ness of a few low quality wheats to 
satisfy their bakery trade, Some of it 
is exported to South America for 
similar uses. 


Growers May Lose Premiums 

Varieties such as Henry and Spink- 
cota, cannot meet the above require- 
ments. If large quantities of inferior 
spring wheats are produced, spring 
wheat growers will lose their pro- 
tein premiums of 10 to 70¢ bu. and 
be receiving instead discounts of 25 
to 50¢ bu. as are now received for low 
quality winter wheat. Such a situa- 
tion could destroy profitable spring 
wheat production. 

Quality of protein is more import- 
ant to the baker than a large quantity 
of an inferior protein. If quality and 
quantity or (high percentage of pro- 
tein) can be combined in a variety, 
it is a desirable factor. If quality is 
absent, quantity cannot make up the 
quality deficiency. High protein wheat 
is seldom, if ever, milled separately. 
It is usually blended with a low pro- 
tein wheat to improve baking quality 
of low protein wheat. Protein of 
Spinkcota lacks the desired protein 
quality to blend successfully with low 
protein wheats to improve the baking 
quality. 

The Southwest winter production 
ranges from 600 to 900 million bush- 
els annually compared with 150 to 
250 million bushels hard red spring 
wheat. Spring wheat growers will 
profit best by growing Selkirk, Lee, 
Rushmore, and other approved vari- 
eties, thus maintaining their reputa- 
tion and paid premiums for high 
quality hard red spring wheat, Mr. 
Putnam emphasized. 

“There is enough southwest winter 
wheat grown to meet domestic bread 
wheat requirements. If the spring 
wheat growers insist upon growing 
poor varieties, such as Spinkcota and 
Henry, the price level of spring wheat 
will fall to the Southwest winter 
wheat basis and quality premiums 
will be lost to the spring wheat grow- 
er,” he concluded. 
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Wider Markets Called 


Answer to Surpluses 


NEW ORLEANS—Future success 
of the nation’s commodity exchanges 
and farm producers will depend in a 
large degree on ability of scientific 
and commercial research agencies to 
develop new and expand old markets 
for agricultural products, Robert C. 
Liebenow, secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, told members of the 
New Orleans Chamber of Commerce 
recently. 

Appearing as principal speaker at 
the chamber’s weekly meeting, Mr. 
Liebenow informed the 300 business- 
men attending that the greatest prob- 
em facing agriculture today is that of 
restoring a balance between supply 
and demand. “If present surplus prob- 
lems could be solved by increasing 
demand rather than curtailing pro- 
duction,” he said, “the economic bene- 
fits for all Americans would be of 
gigantic proportions.” 











YIELD COMPARISONS 


Yield bu. 
Station Variety per acre Test wt. %@Stemrust % Leaf rust 
Minnesota Selkirk 24% trace 
4 stations Lee 26 53 57 trace 
Spinkcota 21 56 63 53 
Edgeley, N.D. Selkirk 24 53 trace 10% 
Lee 18 51.5 10 50 
Spinkcota 16 51.5 30 50 


George K. Whyte 


HEADS GOLF GROUP—George K. 
Whyte, branch manager for Chase 
Bag Co. at St. Louis, was recently 
elected a vice president of the West- 
ern Golf Assn. He served previously 
as a director of the organization. Mr. 
Whyte has been an active supporter 
of the Evans Scholars Foundation 
sponsored by the association. Under 
this plan, caddies from member golf 
clubs who can qualify are eligible for 
four-year college scholarships that in- 
clude tuition, room and books. During 
1954 St. Louis golf clubs raised more 
than $5,000 toward this fund, largely 
through the efforts of Mr. Whyte. Mr. 
Whyte also is a member of the Algon- 
quin Country Club at St. Louis and 
other organizations. Since 1952 he 
has headed the Chase Bag facility in 
St. Louis, which includes a sales office 
and plant. 





Weston Group Extends 
Canadian Activity 


TORONTO—An agreement for the 
sale and purchase of the business and 
assets of Willards Chocolates has 
been entered into between Canadian 
Food Products Sales, Ltd, and 
George Weston, Ltd. 

Subject to the fulfillment of certain 
legal formalities it is expected that 
the transaction will be completed in 
the near future. The Willards busi- 
ness will be carried on without inter- 
ruption and with existing staff and 
organization. 

The Weston company is part of the 
holdings of W. Garfield Weston, who 
is also active in the British bread and 
cake market. Expansion of activity 
is proceeding currently in both Can- 
ada and the U.K. The acquisition of 
the Willard company will fit in with 
the planned progress of the Weston 
group in Canada. 

Canadian Food Products, however, 
is desirous of pulling out of the candy 
business, a section of activity which 
financial observers report as becom- 
ing more unprofitable for the com- 
pany. Proceeds of the sale are ex- 
pected to improve its liquid position 
and the elimination of losses will help 
improve the earnings picture, it is 
believed. 

Reaction to the sale was favorable 
on the investment market. The pre- 
ferred shares traded around $60 a 
share after the announcement, up 
from $35 recorded late in January. 
Class A shares are quoted at $7%, 
common at $4%, compared with $4.50 
and $1.50, respectively, a month 
earlier. 
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1954 Formula Feed 
Production Sets 
New All-time High 


CHICAGO 
ufacturing 


The nation’s feed man- 
industry chalked up a 
new all-time production record in 
1954, according to W. E. Glennon, 
president of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. 

On the basis of statistical tabula- 
tions of the AFMA, total formula 
feed output in 1954 was placed at 35 
million tons. 

The previous record high total was 
34.4 million tons, in 1952, 

Noting the increasing significance 
of the feed industry in the agricultur- 
al economy, Mr. Glennon pointed out 
that last year, 30% of the nation’s 
livestock and poultry feed require- 
ment, exclusive of pasture and rough- 
age, was supplied by feed manufac- 
turers. 

Improved feeding practices and 
some increase in animal units were 
cited as reasons for the general up- 
swing in manufactured feed demand. 

Hog production increased in 1954, 
and the turkey crop and broiler pro- 
duction were at record high levels. 

Dairy feeds were the only feed type 
to show a reversal of the general 
trend, the AFMA noted. Production 
was off 8% from the previous year. 

Of the total tonnage of feed manu- 
factured in 1954, 61.5% was poultry 
feed of all types. This was about 
the same percentage as in 1953. 

Dairy feed accounted for 18.4% of 
the total—a little smaller share of 
the total than in 1953. 

Swine feed represented 10.2% of 
the 1954 total, and this was a some- 
what larger percentage than in the 
previous year. 

Tonnage figures for the past sev- 
eral years show that manufactured 
feed production was 28.5 million tons 
in 1949. It rose to 29.1 million tons 
in 1950, 32.8 million tons in 1951, and 
34.4 million tons in 1952. Then it 
dropped back to 33.7 million tons in 
1953, before rising again to the rec- 
ord high of 35 million tons last year. 








John P. Burrell 


NEW CRETE MANAGER — New 
general manager of Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, a division of the Lauhoff Grain 
Co., is John P. Burrell, above. Mr. 
Burrell formerly was a vice president 
of James H. Burrell & Sons, Inc., St. 
Louis, well known management con- 
sultants specializing in services to the 
feed trade. He joined the Crete firm 
in his new position on Dec. 1. 
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SPECULATION — Approximately 50 
years ago to the day, Edward A. 
Driver, a long-time member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, died. While 
his individual speculative operations 
apparently never did attain such mag- 
nitude as to cause his name to be 
mentioned in the same breath with 
that of Armour, Patton, Leiter, “Old 
Hutch” or any of the score of other 
well-known traders of the turn of 
the century, still his uniform degree 
of success created a hardy legend 
that has survived the intervening 50 
years. 

Driver, according to well-authenti- 
cated reports, operated on a highly 
individualistic basis. Although he had 
many friends, he had few if any con- 
fidants. If his trading operations fol- 
lowed any set pattern, no one knew 
his formula during Driver’s lifetime. 
Consequently, those who knew him 
well naturally felt his secret had been 
buried with him. 

However, among effects of his 
found in a safe-deposit vault in a 
Chicago bank, executors of the estate 
located his trading formula. It proved 
to be a rather simple system consist- 
ing of ten arbitrarily set dates. Six 
of these called for either the pur- 
chase or sale of wheat futures, and 
the remaining four, the purchase or 
sale of corn futures. The formula was 
as follows: 








—WHEAT: 

Buy— —Sell— 
about Feb. 22 about Jan. 10 
about July 1 about May 10 
about Nov. 28 about Sept. 10 

—CORN 

Buy— —Sell— 
about March 1 about May 20 
about June 25 about Aug. 10 


Thus was born a legend that over 
the ensuing half century came to be 
known far and wide in the grain 
trade as “The Voice from the Tomb.” 

Rather obviously, most of the dates 
mentioned in the Driver formula, 
were closely associated with and drew 
their apparent significance from the 
seasonal movement of wheat and corn 
from farm to terminal markets. But 
with the passing of time, these nor- 
mal patterns have been discarded. 
For instance, the invention and per- 
fection of the wheat combine and the 
corn picker have helped to change 
the picture by narrowing the gap 
between harvest and marketing pe- 
riods. 

But the greatest of all changes 
has been brought about by govern- 
ment support programs that first 
came into being in the early thirties. 
These programs have resulted in the 
diversion of millions of bushels of 
wheat, corn, and other grains from 
normal commercial channels. Via the 
defaulted loan, title to these millions 
of bushels has passed to the federal 
government. The greatest significance 
from a standpoint of changed mar- 
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keting procedures is the fact that 
except for the relatively small per- 
centage of grain sold to the private 
trade, none of this grain was or is 
ever hedged. 

But with all of these vast depar- 
tures from well grounded and long 
established practices, leading econo- 
mists agree speculation is still an in- 
herent and integral cog in the intri- 
cate economic grain marketing ma- 
chine. It has long been established 
that without hedging, there would of 
necessity, be a lack of price stability 
in the market. With no opportunity 
to price-insure inventories, merchan- 
disers and processors alike would have 
no alternative but to materially wid- 
en the spread between their buying 
and selling prices. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the producer would na- 
turally get less and the consumer 
would pay more. 

And certainly, as necessary as 
hedging is for smooth functioning in 
the grain and allied trades, it is equal- 
ly obvious that a situation in which 
there were nothing but hedgers—and 
no speculators—would be as economi- 
cally untenable as one in which there 
was speculation only and no hedging. 

A hedger’s principal objective is 
to pass on to others the risk that is 
inherent in inventory ownership. He 
is interested in minimizing that risk, 
not increasing it. As opposed to the 
hedger’s aim, the function of the spec- 
ulator is to assume these risks in 
the hope and expectation of being 
able to secure a profit for himself 
as the result of changes in the price 
of the commodity which is being 
dealt in. 

If there were no speculators to step 
into the breach, the only manner in 
which a selling hedger in grain could 
minimize risk on his transaction 
would be for him to be fortunate 
enough to run “head on” into a buy- 
ing hedger who wished to protect 
himself on the same kind of grain. 
Not only would it be extremely un- 
likely that this could and would oc- 
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cur at the very moment both parties 
wanted it, but in addition, in by far 
the majority of instances, it would be 
equally unlikely that the seller and 
the purchaser of the futures would 
want to trade in exactly the same 
amount. 

This in itself, would result in ex- 
tremely wide price swings between 
trades. Thus these swings would au- 
tomatically defeat much of the ob- 
jective of both of these potential 
hedgers. It is axiomatic in grain fu- 
tures trading that the greater the 
volume of business and the larger the 
participation or liquidity in the mar- 
ket, the narrower will be price 
changes between trades. 

It might be said that the grain 
and the real estate markets, although 
dealing in greatly different commodi- 
ties, have much common ground. For 
instance, if there is only one house 
for sale in a community and only one 
potential buyer for it, both buyer and 
seller are likely to have to make 
substantial price concessions before 
title is transferred. If there are many 
houses available, but only one pros- 
pective buyer, the sellers are very 
much at the mercy of the buyer. To 
carry it to the other extreme, if 
there is only one house offered for 
sale and there are many buyers, just 
the opposite is the case. 

When there are many buyers and 
many sellers in the market, with a 
resultant broadening in activity, all 
needs are much more easily and more 
readily satisfied. Likewise in grain, 
the resultant liquidity which broad- 
scale speculative activity affords to 
the futures markets is a prime 
requisite for hedgers because through 
such operations, the speculator is tan- 
tamount to “Lloyds of London,” the 
greatest commercial insurance pool 
in the world. Speculators in the grain 
futures market assume the mass 
price risks. They, like the Lloyds 
organization, are the voluntary group 
of professional risk-bearers. 

Someone has to be ready, willing 





“The whole gang of slack jawed orators up to Stone’s 
Store,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 









Mills, “is all het up about the state 
guv’ment puttin’ a tax on sales, with 
Teter Sims leadin’ the pack. Sence 
Teter lost his job up to Buck Saw- 
= yer’s mill he’s been makin’ moon- 
shine which ain’t rightly regarded as 
- a crime around here in the hills, 
_an’ where his trouble is goin’ to 


begin is that, while his con- 
science won’t force him to 
confess the licker, Mis’ Sims, 
bein’ a Presbyterian, will 
make him report his sales. 
So, Teter, knowin’ his wife 


as well as he does, is awful down on the guv’ment.” 





March 8, 1955 
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and able to assume the risk of own- 
ership of that portion of the grain 
crops that has come to be known as 
“free” grain between the time it is 
harvested and the time it is either 
consumed domestically or passed into 
export channels. That is where the 
speculator assumes his important role 
as an economic benefactor.—F. C. 
Bisson, Director of Marketing Re- 
search, Board of Trade of the City of 
Chicago. 
eee 

HELP WANTED — Hiroshi Fukui, a 
Japanese gentleman of 24, has a re- 
quest. He is currently employed by 
the Nisshim Flour Milling Co., Ltd., 
Japan’s largest flour milling group. 

In a letter to the editor he states 
that he is a reader of The North- 
western Miller and derives much 
profitable knowledge from the publi- 
cation every week. He adds “I owe 
it to you that I can think out a 
good project and usually achieve my 
share of business advantageously.” 

Mr. Fukui deplores the lack of 
books on flour milling in the Japanese 
language for but little importance 
was attached to the industry before 
the war. Since 1945, however, the 
shortage of rice in the East has 
brought flour into greater promi- 
nence. He wishes to increase his 
knowledge of the trade and with that 
in mind asks if some young member 
of an American flour milling com- 
pany would care to correspond with 
him. Mr. Fukui writes excellent Eng- 
lish, he graduated from college two 
years ago, and has a wide variety of 
other interests, including color pho- 
tography. 

Any interested correspondent may 
communicate with Mr. Hiroshi Fukui 
in care of the Nisshim Flour Milling 
Co., Ltd., Tatebayashi-shi, Gunima- 
Ken, Japan. 

ee 

One of the few remaining grist- 
mills still operating in the Midwest, 
according to Popular Mechanics, is 
the mill landmark at Bitting Springs, 
Okla. It had long stood idle when a 
group of citizens bought it a few 
years ago and put it to work grind- 
ing cornmeal. Modern equipment 
supplements the stone burrs, and the 
20-ft. waterwheel has been repaired 
to supply power. 

eee 


SYRUP SEASON 


When nights are bright with crack- 
ling cold 

But days are warming with the sun 

The woodlots feel the stir of spring 

And maple sap begins to run. 


That was the time our mother took 
To ladle out on every plate 

Her syrup-season extra treat. 

How we loved it! How we ate! 


I wish I had one here right now; 
I’d sneer at every calorie 
To have a fritter, hot and brown, 
Swimming in a syrup sea. 

Eloise Wade Hackett. 








March 8, 1955 
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THE IMPACT OF U.S. PRICES 


ARL H. WILKEN, an economist associated 
oe the Raw Materials Development Council, 
believes that agriculture is the basis of American 
prosperity. Speaking before the House Agricultural 
Committee on the question of price supports, he 
predicted that low agricultural prices are likely 
to cost the U.S. nearly $100 billion in earned in- 
come this year. 

Mr. Wilken says that economic studies show 
that each dollar of farm income creates six ad- 
ditional dollars of national income in the form 
of payrolls, salaries, fees and profits from trans- 
portation, processing, merchandising and servic- 
ing farm commodities and their finished products. 
Consequently, he considers, the more favorable 
farm prices are, the larger will be the total na- 
tional income. In the light of these facts, Mr. 
Wilken pleads the case for supporting farm prices 
at 100% of parity. 

Mr. Wilken’s reasoning with respect to parity 
can hardly stand as a conclusive argument, though 
it seems clear that U.S. agricultural prices are 
of major importance to all those foreign coun- 
tries who buy wheat, flour and other products 
from the U.S. and who, in turn, expect to sell 
their own goods on the American market. The 
more the American farmer receives for his pro- 
duction, the more, at least in theory, he has to 
spend on foreign wares. 

In campaigning for lower wheat prices, the 
importing countries are trying to save themselves 
money. At the same time, the end result could 
be an impairment of their own ability to earn 
dollars, a situation often overlooked in the general 
picture of international trade. The fall in wheat 
prices had a great deal to do with the depression 
of the 30’s and too low a price for wheat on the 
world market could be damaging to the economies 
of many nations. 
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THE 50-50 LAW 


HERE is a tendency in some quarters to 
een upon America’s abundance of agricul- 
tural products as a curse rather than as a bless- 
ing. Yet to the world at large these surpluses 
are a blessing, indeed, for the administration is 
doing everything within its powers, and within the 
bounds of prudence, to see that needy people get 
them. 

Part of the plan is that agricultural surpluses 
may be sold for foreign currency under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 480. Because of the in- 
ability to procure, or to spend dollars, such coun- 
tries as Yugoslavia, Pakistan, Turkey, Chile and 
Peru are benefiting. Others are listed as possible 
beneficiaries. 

It seems hard to understand, therefore, why 
one small provision or condition of such deals 
should arouse bitter criticism abroad. The U.S. 
Attorney General, Herbert Brownell, Jr., ruled 
last December that half of the commodities 
sold for foreign currency must be moved in Ameri- 
can ships under the provisions of the Butler- 
Tollefson Cargo Preference Act. Known as the 
50-50 law, this legislation is aimed at providing 
business for American ships. American surpluses 
have made food available to foreigners. What is 
wrong with moving it in American vessels? The 
rule has done no harm to overseas maritime na- 
tions for the movement of surplus commodities 
has resulted in a major increase in freight rates. 
Because foreign companies’ operating costs are 
much lower than those of American firms, they 
make that much extra profit. 

From the vehement protests uttered abroad 
one might imagine that the Americans are taking 
their customers for every penny they have. Ad- 
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mittedly, these customers are paying for the 
goods, but it is in their own national currencies 
and the American administration is committed 
to spending the cash take on projects abroad. Ad- 
mittedly, again, these projects are aimed at 
strengthening world defense, itself an advantage 
to the U.S. But they are also advantageous to 
the recipients in spheres apart from mutual de- 
fense. Money circulates more freely and the pro- 
jects themselves are capital gains. 

Even when the U.S. was giving freely and 
without charge large amounts for the economic 
rehabilitation of Europe in the early postwar 
years, there were squeals of protest at even the 
smallest stipulation imposed by the American ad- 
ministration. The removal of the provision that 
25% of all wheat shipped under the aid scheme 
should be in the form of flour was sparked by the 
protestations of the beneficiaries. 

The House Merchant Marine Committee has been 
hearing about the protests. The firm recommenda- 
tion is that the committee should not allow the 
administration to recognize them. 
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WINE-CHEESE-CRACKER DEAL 


ORT of a “jug of wine, loaf of bread and 

thou” hook-up is developing, according to a 
press release from the American Dairy Assn., 
telling of a promotion tie-up of wine with cheese 
and crackers. California wine, cheese and crackers 
are te>med up for extra spring sales during the 
Wine Advisory Board’s annual Lenten related- 
item promotion. 

The campaign is being sparked by a series of 
full-color, full-page advertisements in national 
consumer magazines. 

To help retailers with their store displays 
for the campaign, the Wine Advisory Board has 
developed several new aids. At the head of the 
list is a six-page recipe leaflet featuring ideas 
on how to use California wines and cheese in 
appetizers, fish and meat dishes, vegetables, salad 
dressings and desserts. 

Two full-color banners are also included in the 
sales helps. These aids, as well as sample spot 
radio announcements and direct mail suggestions, 
are available free to retailers through wine, cheese 
and cracker distributors or the Wine Advisory 
Board. 

Mendes-France, it is understood, lost the pre- 
miership of France because, among other things, 
his advocacy of greater milk consumption cost 
him the support of the powerful wine industry. 
In democratic America, the Wine Advisory Board 
and the American Dairy Assn. may be more suc- 
cessful than their French counterparts in estab- 
lishing an area of co-existence. Or will one finally 
dominate the other and thus reproduce the French 
political chasm on this continent? 

It is difficult to achieve a firm opinion on 
this, but an associate comments that “it seems 
incongruous, somehow, that the dairy people 
should let themselves get hooked up with the 
grape trompers, especially in view of the recent 
troubles in France. In working both sides of the 
street like this I fear the milk and wheat sur- 
pluses will continue to swell as wine drinkers toss 
aside the cheese and crackers and get down to 
more serious wining.” 





This associate is more of a hard liquor and 
beer man than a wine drinker. He ordinarily 
will eat all of the cheese and crackers, or any- 
thing else, put in front of him. Maybe he isn’t 
the man to appraise the results of the Wine Ad 
visory Board’s campaign, but he is drawing on the 
common experience that Americans often are in- 
clined to consider any alcoholic beverage as a 
food in itself, rather than as a mere stimulant 
to the appetite. On the other hand, perhaps the 
milk and cracker people are neglecting a fertile 
field among the imbibers. A tie-up could be en- 
couraged with the distillers, for instance, with milk 
punch featured. (A glass of milk, 2 cubes of ice, 
1 jigger of Scotch, rye or bourbon, sprinkle with 
nutmeg.) Then there is hot buttered rum—season- 
al, but good. Undoubtedly there are others. The 
Ramos gin fizz (gin, cream, egg white) tends to 
make the mouth water. And Omar Khayyam long 
ago discovered the pleasant affinity of bread and 
wine. 

The grape, the grain and the cow-——thash a 
pretty good combination, we thimk. 
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RICE IN COMPETITION 
ICE is moving into a condition of surplus. 
That’s the latest word from the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 

This situation adds up to a major threat to 
the enlarged wheat and flour business currently 
worked by the main exporting countries, particu- 
larly the U.S. and Canada, in Far Eastern mar- 
kets. The acute shortage of rice evident immedi- 
ately after the end of the war and extending into 
the middle of 1953 opened the door for bigger 
sales of wheat and flour. If rice becomes more 
freely available converted wheat eaters might be 
tempted to switch back to their traditional diet. 
Only one point favors wheat; it is still a far 
cheaper food than rice. 

FAO, in a comprehensive review of the situa- 
tion, points out that this position of over supply 
might have become evident in 1954 had it not 
been for the protection afforded by two unrelated 
factors. One was the poor rice crop harvested 
by the Japanese; the other was the decision of 
the Indian government to build up a big food 
reserve. There is no reason to believe that these 
two protective factors will be available in 1955, 
FAO comments. 

Taking a long term view of FAO's forecast, 
it does not appear that the surplus of rice will 
be excessive. Current world production is about 
25% above the low experienced immediately after 
the war. But it is only 18% higher than the 
average achieved in the few years immediately 
before the war, whereas the population in the 
main rice consuming areas has increased by 25%. 
This, allied with the lessened demand due to the 
switch to wheat, is a bull point in favor of the 
North American trade and its chances of holding 
the new business. 

It is the relationship between the price of rice 
and that for wheat and other cereals which has 
helped as much as anything else to reduce the 
relative consumption of rice. The rise in the price 
of rice from the 1934-38 average to that of 1953 
was just about twice as much as the average rise 
in the price of other cereals. Towards the end of 
1953 there was a slight fall in the rice price so 
that the gap has narrowed a little, but there is 
a long way to go before anything like the prewar 
relationship is reestablished. 

While wheat continues relatively the cheaper 
food the new markets of the east will remain 
sturdy. But if supplies of rice do become excessive 
then the situation may be drastically changed to 
the detriment of the wheat and flour exporters. 
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Canadian Review ... 





The Premium Dollar 


There are signs that the Canadian 
government is reacting to the com- 
plaints of exporters that the premi- 
um on the dollar, in terms of U.S. 
funds, is proving harmful to the at- 
tempt to maintain business on the 
world market. The flour trade is one 
of the sufferers in this respect. 

The premium, at one time stand- 
ing as high as 4%, is beginning to 
shrink and today’s quotation sets the 
Canadian dollar as being valued at 
no more than a cent over its Ameri- 
can counterpart, Observers believe 
that the government’s aim is to se- 
cure parity with the U.S. dollar. 

There are several factors motivat- 
ing Canadian thinking on the matter. 
For a long time the high value has 
been a matter of pride to Canadians 
and it did help reduce the cost of 
goods imported from abroad for the 
domestic market. But this advantage 
did not offset the difficulties experi- 
enced by the exporters. Moreover, it 
is apparent that the flow of USS. 
capital into Canada is slowing down. 
This movement has enabled the Ca- 
nadian authorities to keep payments 
in balance, despite a large deficit on 
current account. 

The dependence of Canada upon 
U.S. imports has been a matter of 
concern for some time and the move 
to achieve dollar parity is accom- 
panied by another development aimed 
at reducing this trend. The Dollar 
Sterling Trade Council has made an 
appeal to more than 2,000 firms to 
buy more of their import require- 
ments from the U.K. rather than 
from the U.S. The council considers 
that this policy will promote Canadi- 
an export markets not only in Britain 
but in the sterling area generally. 


Buying Cheaply 

James G. Gardiner, minister of ag- 
riculture in the Canadian govern- 
ment, has advised farmers in British 
Columbia to set up cooperatives so 
that they could buy their feed grains 
directly and more cheaply from the 
prairie growers. The cooperatives 
would deal directly with the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board and the middleman 
would be cut out. Purchases, Mr. 
Gardiner said, would have to be by 
the carload but this would eliminate 
intermediate costs resulting from 
dealers handling grain at various 
stages between the elevators and the 
consumers. 

There has been no comment by 
private traders on this government 
advice. 


Japan Need 


The Japanese have called for ten- 
ders March 7 covering 3,750,000 bu. 
each of American and Canadian 
wheat and 100,000 tons of American 
or Canadian barley. In recent deals 
the Canadians have lost out to Ameri- 
can sellers but in the present in- 
stance traders feel that the Japanese 
will take Canadian barley in order 
to honor its trade agreement with 
the Canadian government. The Jap- 
anese buyers have expressed a pref- 
erence for American barley but the 
deal with Canada, under which goods 
manufactured in Japan are allowed 
into the country at preferential tariff 
rates means that the barley business 
must be covered, observers state. 


Niacin 


The first ever production of niacin 
in Canada has been started by Merck 
& Co., Limited at the Valleyfield, 
Que., plant. 

Since the introduction of flour and 
bread enrichment into Canada the de- 
mand for niacin has increased and 
local resources have been insufficient 
to cover the need. It is expected that 
production at the Merck plant will 
be sufficient to cover trade require- 
ments. 


Inereased Sales 


Sales of bread and other bakery 
products in Canada showed an in- 
crease for 1954 compared with 1953. 
Figures compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics set bread pro- 
duction in 1954 at 1,496,668,416 lb. 
against 1,487,144,559 lb. in the previ- 
ous year. 

The increase is accounted for by 
the growth in the population, mainly 
as a result of immigration. Per capita 
consumption, according to a previous 


report by the bureau, is going down. 

Canada’s National Council of the 
Baking Industry is conducting an ex- 
tensive publicity campaign in order 


to sell the public on the value of 
bread products and spokesmen for 
the industry feel that the improved 
figures may result to a certain ex- 
tent from the effort put into better 
merchandising. 


Cheek-Off 


An attempt by Canadian farming 
organizations to introduce the princi- 
ple check-off into agriculture was 
defeated in the House of Commons. 
It was suggested that there should 
be an automatic check-off for dues 
payable to the farmers’ organizations 
from the payments made by the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board to producers. 

The plan was to conduct a pleb- 
iscite among farmers to secure their 
approval. The main criticism voiced 
was that to allow the check-off would 
destroy the immunity enjoyed by pro- 
ducers in being free of deductions 
from their grain checks, The govern- 
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ment stand indicated that it could 
not accept any attempt by any or- 
ganization to interfere with farmers’ 
rights in this respect. 


Figures Compared 


A comparison of wheat and wheat 
flour export totals for each of the 
six month periods from August to 
January in the nine crop years start- 
ing with 1946-47 shows that Canada’s 
export movement for the six months 
ended Jan. 31, 1955 is not as gloomy 
as some reports have indicated. 

In August 1954, the first month of 
the current crop year, Canadian ex- 
ports of both wheat and flour were 
down 9.2 million bushels compared 
with the August, 1953 total. Despite 
this slow start the 1954-55 total for 
six months has climbed to within 
3.2 million bushels of the compara- 
tive figure for 1953-54. Apart from 
this small difference, Canada’s ag- 
gregate exports for the August-Jan- 
uary period this year have been ex- 
ceeded only twice in the nine years 
reviewed—in the first six months of 


1951-52 and again in 1952-53, when 
all time high export totals were 
established. 


Flour exports, however, in the six 
months of the present crop year, re- 
ported at 20,449,917 bu. in wheat 
equivalent, are the smallest for any 
of the nine years reviewed. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Self-Supporting 


The possibilities of increasing the 
home production of food, including 
bread grains, to the point where 
Britain might be self supporting have 
been reviewed by the Rural Recon- 
struction Assn., in a report entitled 
Feeding the Fifty Million. 

The conclusion is that optimum 
land use combined with an increase 
in acreage production of no more 
than 40% would enable Britain to 
secure from its own resources food 
supplies equivalent to those actually 
obtained in 1946, with the exception 
of certain items such as fats and 
oils for margarine manufacture, rice 
and cocoa. Consumers would not get 
the diet they would choose for them- 
selves but the report states that 
there would be no need for a regi- 
men consisting overwhelmingly of 
vegetable foods. 

The report merely sets out to make 
a theoretical assessment of the pos- 
sibilities. Britain will never be self 
supporting in food and 100% suffi- 
ciency will never be achieved. The 
British will have to import the 
strong wheats of Canada to make a 
satisfactory flour for bread because 
the home grown wheat is not suit- 
able for the purpose. Moreover, ex- 
tended production would have to use 
uneconomic marginal land and the 
British find it cheaper to import 
rather than to step up their agri- 
cultural activities in wheat at least. 


Domestic Wheat 


During recent years there has been 
a definite trend in a number of coun- 
tries, particularly in Europe, to in- 
crease the domestic production of 
wheat. Some countries, formerly im- 
porters, have now become exporters. 

Figures published by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations show that this trend 
became particularly apparent in the 
period from 1925 to 1953. The U.K. 


upped production of wheat consumed 
on the domestic market from 25% 
to 34%, Sweden from 69% to 92%, 
Finland 15% to 43%, Denmark from 
52% to 74% and Switzerland from 
17% to 43%. Increases were also 
registered by Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Italy and Greece. France, Tur- 
key and Sweden have broken into the 
export business, taking away trade 
from both the U.S. and Canada. 

There is no evidence that this 
trend will continue as much as the 
importing countries would like to see 
it continue. The vagaries of the cli- 
mate and other factors render the 
home growing of wheat somewhat 
uneconomical though extra produc- 
tion will be encouraged in order to 
save foreign currency, particularly 
dollars. 


More Silos 


A silo with a capacity of 20,000 
tons grain is nearing completion at 
Yokohama, Japan. Built for the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Fisheries, it 
is claimed that the silo will be the 
biggest in the Orient. Designed on 
the American style, the silo has 28 
concrete pits and will cost $2 million. 
The need for additional storage space 
was felt when the purchase of North 
American wheat was stepped up. 
Work started in November, 1953, and 
completion is expected next April. 

Storage is also demanding atten- 
tion in the River Clyde area of Scot- 
land. A committee of the Clyde Navi- 
gation Trust reports that pressure 
on space became heavy towards the 
end of 1954 and more granaries must 
be provided to meet the demand. 
Recommendations are now being 
prepared and it is expected that an 
extensive program of expansion will 
be undertaken. 


The movement of grain at Can- 
ada’s major port of Montreal presents 
another problem. T. R. McLagan, 
president of Canada Steamship Lines, 


states that facilities for the rapid 
unloading of large grain ships are 
urgently needed if the port is to 
benefit from the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way project. 


Rank Will 


In the will of the late James V. 
Rank, former chairman of Ranks, 
Ltd., the British milling organiza- 
tion, there appeared a clause leav- 
ing to the trustees the sum of £20,- 
000, or $56,000 at the current rate 
of exchange, to be applied within a 
period of 21 from death for 
the support of any scheme or schemes 
for the provision of facilities for the 
recreation of employees of Ranks, 
Ltd., or Joseph Rank, Ltd., or any 
of the subsidiary companies of either 
company. 

Any balance remaining after 21 
years was to be paid for the benefit 
of the Joseph Rank charity, an or- 
ganization set up for the aged and 
the poor among the employees of 
the Rank companies. 

Because the directions left by Mr. 
Rank were not clear the matter was 
brought before the courts. The judge 
ruled that the bequest was void for 
uncertainty because it could not be 
determined what associations or clubs 
in the Rank organization could be 
designated “schemes.” 


U.K. Imports 


In January, 1955, the British im- 
ported 16,000 long tons flour from 
Canada, 3,000 tons from Australia 
and 2,000 tons from other countries. 
The official return shows no im- 
portation from the U.S., though trade 
reports are indicating greater inter- 
est by the American millers in the 
potentialities of the market. 

The British home millers export- 
ed 1,000 tons of their flour to give a 
net intake of 20,000 tons for the 
market. 


years 
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Commissioner Named 
By Canada 


OTTAWA Clarence D. Howe, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
announces that Stanley Loptson, of 
Bredenbury, Sask., has been appoint- 


ed to the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners. 
Mr. Loptson succeeds John Val- 


lance, who will retire on March 11, 
1955. In making this announcement, 
Mr. Howe paid tribute to the valu- 
able service rendered by Mr. Val- 
lance during his 12 years with the 
Board. 

Mr. Loptson, aged 42, was born 
and brought up in Bredenbury. His 
parents were born in Iceland, but 
came to Canada at an early age. He 
operates a farm of over 1,700 acres 
at Bredenbury. In addition to being 
a large grain producer, he has carried 
on extensive mixed farming. 





KHAPRA BEETLE 


(Continued from page 11) 





mills and other premises designated 
effective March 1 as regulated areas 
under provisions of the quarantine 
and its regulations: 


Arizona 














Acme Bag Burlap Co., Phoenix 
Al's Store Somerton 

Ar ya Flour Mills, Phoenix 

Ar yma Flour Mills, Glendale 
Arizona Flou Mills, Casa Grande 

Ar yma | Mills, Tucson 

Arizona G Storage Co., Chandler 
Brown's | Store, Phoenix 
Buckeye S« ind Feed Co., Buckeyes 
Capitol Feed and Seed Co., Phoenix 








293.1312 35. SATASA 


SAIIRE SSSI ANS OU E Rie 








McCABE GRAIN 


LONDON OFFICES 


Schwarz & Co. (Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 


(Overseas Agents) Ltd 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CaBLE Appress, GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 
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Capitol Feed and Seed Co., Gilbert. 
Capitol Feed and Seed Co., Coolidge. 
Cotton Seed Delinting Co., Phoenix. 


Farmers’ Coop. Marketing Assn., High- 
way 95, Yuma. 

Farmers’ Coop. Marketing Assn., Roll. 

Farmers’ Coop. Marketing Assn., 401 8th 
St., Yuma. 

Feeders Supply Co., Mesa. 

Haffley’s Market, Kingman. 

Northrup-King Seed Co., Yuma 


Peterson's Feed and Supply, Tucson. 
Quick Seed and Feed, Phoenix. 
Southern Feed and Hardware, Phoenix. 


Southwest Flour and Feed, Glendale. 

Stranges Market, Ajo. 

Tovrea Land and Cattle Co., Phoenix. 

Tucson Hay and Grain Co., Tucson. 

Valley Hay Market, Tucson. 

Whitman Seed Co,, Yuma. 

California 

Angiola Elevator and Warehouse Co., An- 
giola. 

Angiola Elevator and Warehouse Co., Al- 
paugh. 

B & J Farm Service, Porterville. 

Bakersfield Cattle Feeding Co. Ranch, 
Greenfield. 

Beckwith and Co., Delano. 

Belluomini Milling Corp., Bakersfield. 

Berchtold Grain and Implement House. 
Bakersfield. 


John Binnell (chicken ranch), Ontario. 
Blythe Alfalfa Growers Assn., Warehouses 


No. 2 and No. 3, Blythe. 

Blythe Feed and Seed Co., Blythe. 

Gilbert Britton Ranch, 5 miles south of 
Williams 

Ralph Brown Ranch, 6 miles west of 
Williams. 

California Milling Co., Corcoran. 

Camp and Mebane Cattle Co. Feed Yard, 
3% miles east of Cawelo. 

Central Union High School Warehouse, 
El Centro. 

Central Valley Feed Yard, Inc., Imperial. 


J. E. Conrad Ranch, Reedley. 
Continental Warehouse Co., Imperial. 
Croley Milling Co., Hayward. 
Cutter Grain and Milling Co., 
Desert Seed Co., El Centro. 
Elm and North Feed Store, Fresno 
Flickenger Feed and Seed, Bakersfield. 
L. W. Frick and Sons Feed Yard and Barn 
(Ranch), Arvin. 


Corcoran. 


Bud Frye Ranch, 2 miles north of Reed- 
ley. 

A. E. Garr Ranch, Williams. 

Will Gill and Sons Feed Yard, Madera. 

Glesby Brothers Grain & Milling Co., 
Monrovia. 

Grange Co., 1152 G St., Fresno. 

tay Harwell Ranch, Brawley 

Clifford Hatfield, Imperial 

Fr. J. Hauseur & Sons Feed Lot, 2 miles 
south out of Orica, 1% miles east on Ox- 
alio Canal, Brawley. 

J. B. Hill Co., North H 8St., Fresno 

J. B. Hill Co., Selma. 

Holtville Milk Coop., Holtville 

Harold Hunt Ranch, El Centro (7 miles 
east of Heber) 

Imperial Grain Growers Assn., 204 N. 
8th, Brawley. 

Imperial Hay Growers’ Assn., West Main 


and Rio Vista, Brawley. 
Imperial Valley Milling Co., Holtville. 
Johnson & Drysdale Cattle Co., Route 1, 
Calexico. 


A. H. Karpe Greenfield Ranch, Greenfield 

J. S. Kennedy Ranch in Long Valley, 6 
miles north of Highway 20, P. O. Clear Lake 
Oaks 

Kern County Land Co. Feed Yard, Gos- 
ford. 

GO E. Kline Ranch, Route 2, El Centro. 

Oo. H. Cruse Grain & Milling Co., El 
Monte. 

Marshall Seed and Feed Co., El Centro 

John T. Martin Ranch, Route 1, Earli- 
mart. 

Milham Farms, Blue Moon Ranch, Lerdo 
Road, Buttonwillow. 

Minter Field - Kern County Warehouse, 


Cawelo. 
Newman Seed Co., El Centro 
Northrup-King & Co., South U.S 
99, Fresno. 


Highway 


Outsen Milling Co., 925 Bryant St., San 
Francisco. 

Penny-Neuman Grain Co., Kern and G 
Streets, Fresno. 

Raymond A. Powell and Mike Denis 


Ranch, 1 mile north of Glenn. 

Gilbert Pryor Ranch, Able Road and Lone 
Star Road, Williams. 

Fred Reister Ranch, Highway 20 
Camp Road, Williams. 

Sacramento Valley Milling Co., 
(3 miles north of Glenn). 

San Joaquin Crops, Bakersfield 

San Joaquin Grain & Milling Co., 
field. 


and East 


Ord Bend 


Bakers- 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPO RT ERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 














CAGLE ADORESS "JAMESRICH” 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Oomectic & Expert Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 










LIMITED 


Leroy Schaad Ranch, Ware Road and 


Lone Star Road, Williams. 
Shaw and Dowar, \% mile north of San- 
dia. Holtville 


Elwood Sites Ranch, 2 miles south of Wil- 
liams. 
Snyder's Termite Control, 
Southwest Flaxseed Assn., 
Starkey Bros. Dairy, 
Steiner Feed & Seed, Bakersfield 
Sumner Peck Ranch Co., Inc., 12 
south of Mendota. 
Sunnyland Bulghur Co., 1435 
St. Fresno. 
Titsworth 
Triangle 
Bellflower 
Tulare Lake 
W. Upshaw, 


Riverside 
Imperial. 
Imperial. 


miles 
Gearhart 


Milling Co., Brawley 
Grain Co., 10118 Artesia Place, 
Warehouse No. 1, Corcoran 
% mile west of Imperial. 


Vogel Seed & Feed, Brawley. 

Warner Seed Co., Brawley. 

Wasco Hardware Co., Wasco 

Wattenbarger Feed & Hardware Store, 
Bakersfield. 

Wheatley Bros. Ranch, Imperial. 

Williams Cooperative Warehouse Assn., 
Williams. 

R. B. Wilson Co. Feed Yard, Brawley. 


Wright Feed Yards, Seeley. 


New Mexico 
Curry County Grain & Elevator Co., 
Roberts Seed Co., Texico. 
Inc., Portales. 


Ciovis 


Worley Mills, 
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MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SupERsB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
% King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1918 


Cables “Headmuir” 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GuvuTEeN,”’ Melbourne 











Mm at SasKATOON, Sask., CANADA 


— 







SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 






















Cable Address: “Fortaarry” 



























































BOX 219 


|ss 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 


a 
La) 





* 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 16) 


Flour mill representatives said it 
appeared that bakery buyers were 
somewhat distrustful of the wheat 
market, although there appeared to 
be little in the news to encourage 
lower wheat quotations, and subse- 
quently, lower flour prices. 

Bakery flour sales were extremely 
slow during the period. Fill-in order- 
ing was the rule, rather than the 
exception. Soft wheat sales fell back, 
with most orders under 3,000 sacks 
or less. Family flour business also 
tapered off, with the industry set for 
a seasonal decline. The full effect 
probably will be felt in April and 
May. 

Quotations March 5: Spring top 
patent $6.75@6.99, standard patent 
$6.65@6.90, clear $5.80@6.25; hard 
winter short $6.26@6.30, 95% patent 
$6.16 @6.20, clear $5.54, family flour 
$8.05; soft winter short $7.16@7.27, 
standard $6.46@6.57, clear $5.61. Cot- 
ton bags cost 26¢, papers 11¢. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported an 
inactive flour business, and prospects 
are not favorable for any early change 
for the better. Buying interest was 
very narrow, mills not pushing ag- 
gressively for bookings and concen- 
trating more on shipping directions. 
Many buyers merely drew on balances. 
Quotations March 4: 100-Ib. cotton 
sacks, family flour, top patent $6.60 
top hard $7.90, ordinary $6.40; 100-1b. 
paper sacks, bakers’ flour, cake $7.25, 
pastry $5.50, soft straights $5.60, 
clears $5.10; hard winter, short pat- 
ent $6.25, standard patent $6.10, 
clears $5.35; spring wheat, short pat- 
ent $7.15, standard $7.05, clears $6.85. 


East 


Buffalo: Sales of both spring wheat 
and Kansas wheat flour were very 
light last week. Spring wheat was 
down 1% and Kansas was off 3¢. 

Clear flours—standard high pro- 
teins—-were unchanged but the lower 
proteins were off from 5@10¢. Cake 
flours were off 15¢ but pastry flour 
was up 5¢. Sales of both types of 
these flours were fairly nominal. 

Independent bakeries are worried 
about the continued reduced volume 
of bread sales. The poor business was 
not local but was.also found in other 
sections of the state. 

So far, the trade hasn’t been able 
to point to any one factor that is 
causing the lower bread consumption 
but they have come up with various 
possible but unproved explanations. 
One is that chain bakeries are mak- 
ing greater inroads on the independ- 
ents’ trade. Another is that the av- 
erage housewife feels she can afford 
to sidestep bread in favor of higher- 
priced substitutes. 

Efforts of the independents to push 
sales have resulted in an increasing 
number of stale returns, which no 
independent can afford to sustain for 
any length of time. 

The government’s estimate of 170,- 
000,000 bu. of free wheat available 
to millers until the new crop comes 
in, compared with the 205,000,000 bu. 
which would normally be used up to 
that period means that bakeries may 
be squeezed by a rise in premium 


prices. However, little evidence of 
that has yet occurred, although 
March options are above May in 
Kansas City and Chicago because of 
a lack of free wheat coming into 
terminals. 

Flour milling costs have been aided 
by relatively high feed values but it 
won't be long before cattle are put 
out to grass and feed prices begin 
their traditional spring decline. This 
in turn means added milling costs 
and probable small price increases 
for consumers. 

Exports of wheat and flour were 
practically nil last week. The Neth- 
erlands came into the market, a lim- 
ited volume was sold to the America’s 
and scattered small lots were sold 
to the Far East. 

Flour output was above a week 
ago and a year ago. Mill running time 
ranged from five to seven days, with 
two mills on a seven-day week and 
the rest on five days. 

Quotations March 4: Spring fami- 
ly $8.20@8.30, spring high gluten 
$7.81@7.95, spring short $7.36@7.50, 
spring standard $7.31@7.40, spring 
straight $6.71@7.26, spring first clear 
$6.68; hard winter short $6.95@7.00, 
hard winter standard $6.80@6.85, 
hard winter first clear $5.93@6.50; 
soft winter short patent $7.81@7 84 
soft winter standard $6.99@7.11, soft 
winter straight $5.80@5.91, soft win- 
ter first clear $5.31@5.50. 

New York: Interest in all flours 
was extremely small last week. Sales 
were confined to those in need of 
early replacements as the majority 
of buyers still hold good positions. 

There was a general reluctance to 
enter into new commitments. Price 


inducements have been small with in- 
consequential response. Bakers and 
jobbers showed little concern over 
the uncertain crop prospects in the 
winter wheat area as well as current 
reports of a tight free wheat supply. 

Mill representatives believe book- 
ings of soft wheat flours will be stim- 
ulated on any indication of a stiffen- 
ing in hard wheat bakery types. Bal- 
ances are small and sales last week 
were slightly improved. 

Mills report directions on bakery 
flours were fair to good, with some 
mills pressed in maintaining grind. 

Quotations March 4: Spring family 
flour $8.30, high glutens $7.81@7.91, 
standard patents $7.26@7.36, clears 
$6.70@6.95; hard winter short pat- 


ents $6.80@6.90, standard $6.60G 
6.70; soft winter ratio $6.70@8, 


straights $5.65@5.95. 

Boston: Early moderate price ad- 
vances were turned into similar de- 
clines in the local flour market last 
week which witnessed trading again 
at a low ebb. Springs finished 1@5¢ 
net lower while hard winters dipped 
3¢. Soft wheat flours were under con- 
stant pressure and declines were re- 
corded of as much as 15¢. 

Dealers reported that overall trad- 
ing activity could only be described 
as stagnant. Most buyers apparently 
were content to live off their in- 
ventories even beyond the usual re- 
placement levels. The few sales that 
were reported were strictly of a re- 
placement nature and sellers efforts 
to arrange any forward bookings gen- 
erally fell on deaf ears. This trend 
of buying activity was even more pro- 
nounced in the bakery flours as most 
buyers were doing considerable shop- 





USDA Estimate of Off-Farm Commercial Grain 
Storage Facilities 


(In thousand bushels) 


1954 Estimated 

bulk storage 
5,334 

11,943 


State— 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
IN, 6 Fb.50- ed cess ese ees 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 












New Hampshire .......... 
New Jersey 





New Mexico .........:...; 8,068 
EE tans Cb ale be wee scs 80,136 
North Carolina .......... 10,495 
North Dakota ............- 74,768 
NY Gibb Wh 4.6:0-0.0'0 6-0,00.0-00 6 0 
CORFRIOTAR «cc eccccccrencce 773 
COI. cacemanccsscccccces 6 
PPMEWOMIED Scccccsccccce 21,947 
Rhode Island ............- 31 
South Carolina ......... 3,203 
South Dakota ............ 36,586 
ED io noceceesccesccce 17,£22 
MEE nwehesoeseesecarcess 257,025 
RUE LAUls whe Saesp eee ccc 12,885 
PEED - 60. o4 oldVeaceereccees 1,055 
Seda Lc esos 6060 7,881 
ws asic ceesccce 124,336 
. 9, ae 596 
DEE, “Siatiwadecs cece cs 92,935 
EE eee 3,412 
| 2,586,788 


1954 Est. sack 


or other storage 


1954 Estimated 
total storage 


1951 Estimated 
total storage 
Ror 














540 5,874 4,625 
2,108 14,051 7 
2,038 39,812 28,95 

65,776 144,104 3 
46,951 
536 
3,771 
6,561 
18,106 
49,770 
224,697 
56,334 
7 122,846 
1,040 332,470 
3,085 27,805 
23,65 41,745 
45 2,025 

336 15,359 

994 4,553 
4,900 31,846 22,833 

544 212,230 191,089 
1,304 7,017 8,247 
1,639 119,571 90,609 

976 34,500 30,656 

003 126,481 69,057 

465 1,556 584 

665 1,011 969 

712 8,328 8,328 
1,630 9,698 9,412 
5,248 85,384 84,445 
3,287 13,782 10,290 

74,768 63,476 

87 85,940 76,514 
1,460 139,233 96,157 
12,745 70,355 48,787 
2,669 24,616 21,109 

103 134 138 

857 4 060 3,000 

20 36,606 27,551 
3,202 20,724 16,182 
32,937 289,962 217,481 
2,713 15,598 15,228 
1,370 2,425 1,931 
2,667 10,548 8,350 
8,672 133,008 90,674 

127 723 734 
4,061 96,996 81,763 
1,633 5,045 4,081 

233,027 2,819,815 2,175,942 


ping before making any commit- 
ments. Some buyers reported that 
they would not take any position be- 
yond hand to mouth buying until 
the primary wheat markets show 
some stability. 

Quotations March 5: Spring short 
patents, $7.39@7.49; standards, $7.29 
@7.39; high gluten, $7.84@7.94; first 
clears, $6.72@6.92; hard winter short 
patents, $6.82@6.92; standards, $6.62 


@$6.72; Pacific soft wheat flour, 
$6.57@6.87; eastern soft wheat 


straights, $5.67@5.92; soft wheat high 
ratio, $6.67@7.77; family $8.32. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of both spring 
and Kansas wheat flour were slow 
last week. Bakery sales are showing 
some pickup in the Pittsburgh area 
and better business is expected in 
early spring but both wholesale and 
retail bakeries are still supplied with 
flour bought earlier. Soft wheat flour 
in many instances was bought on 
commitments until July and is also 
still being converted. Grocers and 
jebbers bought family flour in small 
amounts the past week in keeping 
with seasonal needs. Directions are 
slower with majority of flour sales- 
men but several mill representatives 
here state they are above average 
with their mills. 

Quotations March 5: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.49@6.65, medium 
patent $6.54@6.70, short patent $6.64 
@6.75, spring wheat standard patent 
$7.10@7.28, medium patent $7:15@ 
7.33, short patent $7.20@7.38, clears 
$6.55@6.88, high gluten $7.50@7.88, 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.90@8.20, other brands $7.40@7.73, 
pastry and cake flours $5.50@7.90. 


South 


New Orleans: With flour slightly 
easier, inquiries were more active 
last week although actually sales 
could only be considered as moderate 
since buyers’ price ideas were some- 
what under mill prices. Most of the 
business consisted of a few carlots 
to cover replacements, with only an 
occasional booking for future de- 
livery. 

Hard winters were most active par- 
ticularly from the baking and job- 
bing trade. Northern springs were 
especially quiet with the strength- 
ening of prices and only an occasional 
small lot being purchased for im- 
mediate requirements. More activity 
was noticed in soft winters, with the 
further reduction in prices but buyers 
were rather hesitant to purchase be- 
yond their 60-day requirements, 
particularly the cracker and cookie 
bakers. This activity was reflected 
in the cake flours which, since the 
first of the year, have been extremely 
quiet. Shipping directions continue 
to hold up fairly well and about on 
a par with the previous week. Stocks 
on hand are quite heavy and more 
than enough to take care of require- 
ments, 

Scattered inquiries were received 
on export flours from both Europe 
and the Latin American countries, 
with small amounts being worked to 
The Netherlands and the Americas. 

New Orleans quotations in carlots 
packed in 100 lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 





March 8, 1955 


$6.20 @6.30, standard $6.05 @6.30, first 
clear $5@5.40; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $7.10@7.25, standard 
$6.85@7.20, first clear $6.20@6.90, 
high gluten $7.45@7.80; soft wheat 
short patent $5.70@6, straight $5.35 
@5.60, first clear $5.65@6, high ratio 
cake $6@6.40; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.15@7.40, pastry $6.55@6.65. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 
and production was steady. Shipments 
against outstanding contracts have 
been satisfactory, but little or no new 
business was reported. Prices were 
unchanged 

Portland: A better export flour 
business was shown last week with 
export mills showing a sharp in- 
crease in their grinding operations. 
A considerable amount of wheat has 
been purchased from the government, 
reflecting increased export sales. Do- 
mestic flour prices worked upward 
during the week, an incentive for 
local buyers to take on larger quan- 
tities of flour. Flour quotations March 
4: High gluten $7.52, all Montana 
$7.38, fancy hard wheat clears $7.53, 
Blue stem bakers $7.31, cake $7.53, 
pastry $6.63, whole wheat 100% $6.70, 
graham $6.45, cracked wheat $6.14. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: There was some 
limited flour buying last week, but 
the volume was not large. Some in- 
terest in soft wheat flour was evident 
on the part of the U.K. buyers, but 
so far business has not materialized 
for Canadian flour. It is reported that 
U.S. mills have sold soft wheat flour 
to the U.K. at a price which would 
work back to about $3 per 100 lb. 
bulk, seaboard. While there would be 
duty to pay on this flour, the price 
is still far below the Canadian figure. 

Quotations March 5: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11 50, 
less cash discounts, 98’s_ cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

The demand for winter wheat flour 

very limited. Quotations for this 
type of flour March 5: $3.90 per 100 
lb. f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax, in export 
cottons. 

Winter wheat offerings are plenti- 
ful with little interest. Quotations 
March 5: $1.55@1.58 bu. f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 

Winnipeg: Canada’s export flour 
sales showed another decline for the 
week ended March 3 to 137,000 bbl., 
compared with 197,000 the previous 
week. The decline was entirely in 
Class 2 sales. These amounted to 
only 41,000 bbl. This was the first 
time in several weeks that IWA flour 
sales have exceeded the weekly total 
for Class 2. Domestic trade was sea- 
sonally good and stocks appeared to 
be moving fairly freely. Prices re- 
mained firm, Quotations, March 5: 
Top patent spring for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $11@11.60; sec- 
ond patents $10.50@11.20; second 
patents to bakers $9.65@9.95, all 
prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Western Canadian flour 
mills were busy grinding out the rush 
of orders which has come in from 
the Philippines as a result of the 
new decontrol order. The volume of 
flour moving here this month will 
largely depend on the amount of 
freight space available on transpacific 
ships. Shippers say all the available 
space has been taken up. 

Orders for April shipment are ex- 
pected to be somewhat less than the 


is 
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current month but what the volume 
will be in succeeding months will not 
be determined for some time. Sales 
to other areas across the Pacific were 
still on the low side. Hongkong sales 
are being cut into to a fair amount by 
the output of the new mill there. 
Singapore and other areas in the 
Malaya and Thailand territories were 
reported fair. 

Outside of some sales of clear flour 
for manufacture into a seasoning in- 
gredient in Japan, interest was poor. 
Japanese mills were still taking par- 
cels of Canadian wheat for grinding 
there and are expected to come into 
this market for further supplies with- 
in a week or so. 

Business with Central and South 
American countries was holding fair- 
ly steady but was limited to regular 
monthly orders. 

There was little change in the do- 
mestic trade. Sales held steady and 
cash car quotations for hard wheat 
flour were: First patents, $11.10 for 
jutes and $11.30 for 98's cottons; 
bakers’ patents $10.05 for paper bags 
and $10.15 for cottons; western pas- 
try to trade, $13.90 and western cake 
flour, $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran and midds. de- 
clined 50¢@$1 as buying interest fell 
off. Meanwhile, flour midds. were 
quoted unchanged and red dog up $3 
ton, reflecting the usual spring in- 
crease in buying of this type. Quota- 
tions March 7: Bran $44@45, stand- 
ard midds. $45@46, flour midds. $49 
@50, red dog $52@53. 

Kansas City: Strongest indications 
in the millfeed market were shown 
by shorts which advanced to a maxi- 
mum of $48.50 by March 7. Bran in 
the meantime was about steady to 
slightly lower with the range of 
$41.75-42.50 quoted on March 7. De- 
mand was good for shorts, as is gen- 
erally the case in the spring when 
the chick business is opening up. 
Offerings were fair to moderately 
good, but somewhat reduced from 
several weeks ago. 

Oklahoma City: Bran sales were 
slow but shorts were in good demand. 
Prices closed 25¢ higher on bran and 
$2.50 higher on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars: Bran $44.75@45.75; 
millrun $47.38@48 38; shorts $50@51. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
last week was quite good, especially 
for shorts, and offerings were no 
more than enough to take care of the 
demand. Quotations March 4: Bran 
$51@52, gray shorts $56@57, deliv- 
ered TCP, about unchanged on bran 
but $3 higher on shorts compared to 
one week previous. 

Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and good for shorts last week. Offer- 
ings about offset the demand. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, March 4: 
Bran $42.25@42.75, shorts $47.50@ 
48, Bran advanced 25¢ ton and shorts 
$2.50 ton, compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed sales were 
good with jobbers and mixers taking 
most stocks available. The growing 
and feeding season was reflected 
sharply in the demand. Prices were 
somewhat stronger. Quotations, basis 
Kansas Citv, March 7: Bran $42@ 
42.75; shorts $46.50@48. 

Salina: Demand was fair for bran 
and exceptionally good for shorts. 
Bran was unchanged and shorts $3.50 
ton higher. Supplies of bran were suf- 
ficient but extremely tight for shorts. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$42.50@43, gray shorts $48@48.50. 


Chicago: Milifeed prices advanced 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Ib 





(Canadian quotations in barrels 
prompt delivery 


of 196 1b.) 


Chicago Mpls Kans. City tfSt. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family ee » @ ... $6.70@7.85 $ a $ @ . $8.20@8,.30 
Spring top patent ‘ 6.75 @6.99 @ oo cee @.. 
Spring high gluten p bs a ‘ u -@... %7.81@7.95 
Spring short .... ie Rein aie wi a ; -@ -@7.15 7.36@7.50 
Spring standard .......... 6.65@6.90 “a @7.05 7.31@7.40 
Spring straight isc Ah she ~~ TP @ .@ 6.71 @7.26 
Spring first clear ones oe 5.80@6.25 G cose @6.85 . @6.68 
Hard winter family ............ -.-@8.05 a 6.35 @7.70 -@ es née 
Hard winter short cathe 6.26@6.30 a 6.00 @6.05 -@6.25 6.95@7.00 
Hard winter standard .-.- 6.16@6.20 a 5.90@5.95 @6.10 6.80@6.85 
Hard winter first clear at .@5.54 a 4.85 @4.90 .@5.35 56.93@6.50 
Soft winter family ... a a owahya.0 - @6.60 .@ 
Soft winter short patent . 7.16@7.27 a .@ @ 7T.81@7.84 
Soft winter standard ....... 6.46@6.57 @ .@ .-@ 6.99@7.11 
Soft winter straight jusee ‘ a @ «2» -@5.60 56.80@5.91 
Soft winter first clear ‘ @5.61 a © o> .@5.10 5.31@5.50 
Rye flour, white si 4.67@4.77 4.43@4.45 a @5.08 5.30@5.40 
Rye flour, dark ... . 3.87@4.02 3.68@3.70 oo @ coe @41.33 @ 4.65 
Granular blend, bulk a 7.25@7.30 @. -P-ews : a 
New York Phila Roston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family : toate $ @8.30 $ a $...@8.32 $7.90@8.20 §$ @ 
Spring high gluten he 7.81@7.91 ua 7.84@7.94 7.50@7.88 7.45@7.80 
Spring short ‘ : : @ “a 7.39@7.49 7.20@7.38 7.10@7.25 
Spring standard ot .» 7.26@7.36 @ 7.29@7.39 7.10@7.28 6.85@7.20 
Spring first clear , : 6.70@6.95 a 6.72@6.92 6.55@6.88 6.20@6.90 
Hard winter short 6.80 @6.90 a 6.82@6.92 6.64@6.75 6.20@6.30 
Hard winter standard 6.60@ 6.70 a 6.62@6.72 6.49@6.65 6.05@6.30 
Hard winter first clear a 7 @ a 5.00@5.40 
Soft winter short patent a a a -@ 5.70@6.00 
Soft winter straight x 5.65 @5.95 a 5.67@5.92 a 5.35 @56.60 
Soft winter first clear .. » a a @ @ 5.65 @6.00 
Rye flour, white Abad 5.15@5,2 a a 5.00 @5.16 @. 
Rye flour, dark : a a a“ 4.25@4.41 a 
Granular blend, bulk 8.42@8 “a a @7.92 a 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ........+++-. $...@8.10 Spring top patent $11.00@11.50 $11.00@11.60 
MOOOMEOMR ccc cc vrscrsctcscos ++-@7.27 Bakers 8.60@ 9.10 9.65@ 9.95 
Bakery grades .....--.+..+ -+-@7.48 Winter exportst @ 3.90 @ 
ere -.-@6.48 
*100-lb. papers, 1100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 


Fort William and British Columbia boundary 


tRak 


ery 


wheat flour 


in 1 


00-lb. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100 


Chicago 


sacks, 





f.o.b. 


at indicated points 


Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran ; $ @48.50 $44.00@45.00 $51.50@52.75 ter FF $59.500 60,00 
Standard midds 49.50@50.00 45.00 @45.50 51.50 @53.00 @ a0 @ 61.00 
Flour midds. . 54.00 @ 54.50 49.00 @50.00 54.50 @57.00 J ices a 
Red dog 55.00 @ 56.00 52.00@53.00 54.50@58.50 @.. a 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $41.75@42.50 $46.50@47.00 $51.00@52.00 $54.00@55.25 $ i“ 
Shorts . owes ‘ - @48.50 52.00 @52.50 56.00 @57.00 57.00 @57.50 “a 
Mill run seven nent me a @. RP 45.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Waseehe csveisavss . $57.50@59.50 $59.50@60.50 $61.00 @63.00 


Winnipeg 48.00@ 53.00 


19.00@53.00 


52.00 @55.00 





GRAIN 


FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis ——————Chicago——__ — Kansas City Minneapolis 

May July Mar. May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 

hard hard hard 

Feb. 28 240% 232% 216% 212 202 204 233% 224% 207% 326% 331 
March 1 242% 234% 216% 213% 203 205% 235 % 209% 326 329 
March 2 241% 233% 217% 213% 202% %‘04% 234 ) 208% 326 330 
March 3 241% 232% 218% 214% 201 13% 233% 223% 207% 325 329 
March 4 241% 232% 216% 213% 200% 202% 233 223% 207% 325 329 
-—CORN— -— RYE— - OATS——. 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Mpls. 

Mar. May Mar. May May July May July Mar. May May 

Feb, 28 143% 146% 108 110% 108% 108 124 118 71% 71 66% 
March 1 . 143% 147% 108 111 110% 110% 125% 119% # «73 711% 67 

March 2 ... 144% 147% 103 106% 107% 107% 117 111 73 71% 66% 
March 3 142% 146 104% 107 108 107% 117% 111% 72% ##70% 65 
March 4 141% 144% 104% 106% 108% 107% 118% 4112 72 70% 65% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (9000's omitted), Feb. 25, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 














-—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oats—.. -—Rye—..__ --Barley— 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1965 1954 
Baltimore 4,670 4,339 2,763 792 613 62 299 99 
Boston 333 100 ce » eb ~ aid aa 
ee eee Fe 13,322 13,473 6,822 2,212 2,431 3,909 476 549 427 435 
Afloat ad amie 5,649 925 590 430 vs - 215 ; 112 wy 
Chicago 3 niki 10,171 11,072 9,319 4,266 2,007 3,193 56,828 7,323 12 601 
Afloat ot 894 1,773 os Ka 397 1,014 1,052 ri 
ie, . + <whaasn’ 7,824 6,066 3,759 4,542 495 460 612 3,811 9881 
Afloat “* - “* ee ee o3 
Enid owt mae 14 7 os oe ée alt Am 
Ft. Worth 258 213 177 264 17 6 27 28 
Galveston ...-+++s++5 “+ + +e 80 ve oe os s° 
Hutchinson ...«««+«+-. oe o* ss ee ie ee 
Indianapolis 2654 1,585 179 249 “ 22 - a 
Kansas City 3,083 2,805 122 95 127 139 13 29 
Milwaukee .....---+++- 780 56 743 275 es aa 998 2,294 
Minneapolis ....-.---- 2,614 6,621 6,063 2,028 597 511 4,435 3,124 
New Orleans ......--- 994 947 17 370 ae ‘0 oa ée 
Sa WOOK 00 cocenesns 260 6 <i 3 7 nf 1 1 
rye rer ms oe ° ve se - ‘e , 
Ce in ody onepees o0 4,400 4,108 1,048 234 1 6 20 ne 
Peoria rer 458 176 69 3 es ee ee 104 
Philadelphia .......++ 1,043 930 3 66 95 85 9 
Sioux City .....- 1,982 683 611 39 18 2 os s 
St. Joseph y 1,852 1,308 488 206 = 29 36 
Bt. LOWS ....5.0ee-e08 7,362 2,745 2,275 1,520 72 476 7 6 39 45 
Wichita ...-.-+s+++e- 22,329 18,035 ae 2 3 o° . on inal sa 
Totals ..cccccccce 344,308 281,436 49,005 31,456 19,088 12,382 8,917 10,127 10,308 7,741 
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SHIPPING SLOWDOWN 


BUFFALO—One of the big fleet 
owners on the Great Lakes, with six 
ships tied up in Buffalo for the win- 
ter, reportedly plans to commission 
only one of them when the navigation 
season opens. This is indicative of the 
lack of confidence among lake ship- 
pers at the present time. Last season, 
some of the smaller boats lost money 
because the iron ore trade was light 
and the grain haulage rate was low 
due to the plentiful space available. 
Owners are to watch how the situa- 
tion develops before making commit- 
ments, observers report. 





in the central states during the week 
ending March 7, reflecting decreased 
offerings. Flour mills, with slow run- 
ning time, found themselves with 
fewer millfeeds to sell. Quotations 
March 7: Bran $48.50, standard 
midds. $49.50@50, flour midds. $54@ 
54.50, red dog $55@56. 


St. Louis: Bran and shorts were 
very quiet with very little trading 
last week. Prices held about steady, 
offerings were light and demand took 
the available supply. Quotations 
March 4: Bran $46.50@47 ton, shorts 
$52@52.50 ton, St. Louis switching 
limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales continued to 
be very slow last week. Mixers are 
riding out the inventories they ac- 
quired at the end of last January. 
Dairy feed demand appears to be 
moving sideways but the seasonal up- 
turn in poultry demand is beginning 
to materialize. Buffalo prices sacked- 
wise were 50¢ above western points 
and 50¢ to $1 above Canadian offer- 
ings. Bulk-wise local offerings were 
on a competitive basis with all cen- 
ters. Bran was down $2 a ton for the 
week; midds. were off $1 to $1.50 and 
heavy feeds were steady to 59¢ low- 
er. There were some small sales of 
sacked bran and middlings made from 
Buffalo to the New England area. 
Mill running time ranged from five to 
six days last week. Quotations March 
4: Bran $51.50@52.75; standard 
midds. $51.50@53; flour midds. $54.50 
@57, red dog $54.50@58.50. 


Boston: Millfeeds displayed a gen- 
erally weaker tone in the local mar- 
ket last week although there was no 
appreciable change in quotations. 
Buyers were extremely resistant to 
offerings even to the point of declin- 
ing to explore the possibility of test- 
ing the market with a lower bid. The 
result was that offerings were plenti- 
ful and that current quotations al- 
though unchanged for the week were 
more in the classification of asking 
prices rather than an accurate ap- 
praisal of going values. Quotations 
March 4: Bran $59.50@60; midds. $61. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeed 
last week was very good with offer- 
ings in all lines plentiful. Retail trade 
bought heavily which is usual with 
advancing prices. Quotations f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $55.80@58, 
standard midds. $55.80@58.50, flour 
midds. $62@63, red dog $64.90@66. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
kets were easier but rather unset- 
tled and mixers and jobbers hesitated 
to do much buying. The slightly high- 
er price was a contributing factor to 
the dearth of business. Offerings were 
limited but were picked up readily at 
slightly higher levels, by those who 
were in need of supplies. March 4 quo- 
tations: Bran $54@55.25, shorts $57 
@57.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
draggy, with some resellers cutting 
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the price a dollar or so per ton in 
order to move quick cars. Most mill- 
ers held their quotations steady, but 
they admitted that trading is inac- 
tive. The market was normally $45 
per ton delivered common transit 
points, with odd cars reported trading 
at slightly less than this figure. 

Portland: Millrun $44, midds. $49 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
last week with demand lagging until 
the March tax date passed and then 
orders came in a bit firmer. Plants 
are alternating six and seven-day 
week shifts, 24 hours a day, and mills 
are booked through the month. Quo- 
tations (off $1): Red bran and mill- 
run, $43, midds. $48. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun, $50, midds. $55. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$50.50; midds. $55.50 f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: Offerings of 
millfeed were not too plentiful, re- 
flecting the reduced operation of the 


mills. Quotations March 5: Bran 
$57.50@59.50, shorts $59.50@60.50, 


midds. $61@63, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic millfeed 
prices were firm to higher last week 
Bran and shorts were quoted at the 
same price. Supplies from prairie and 
local mills were reported sufficient 
for current needs. Cash car quota- 
tions: Bran $53@56; shorts $53@56; 
middlings $57.50. 

Winnipeg: An improved demand 
from eastern Canada was being sus- 
tained and millfeed production from 
mills in the prairie provinces was 
moving freely into consumptive chan- 
nels. The bulk of the supplies moved 
to the eastern provinces and prices 
have strengthened further. Quota- 
tions, March 5: Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills 
$48@53; shorts $49@53; midds. $52@ 
55; all prices cash carlots, small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour prices tum- 
bled last week as rye grain fell back, 
and quotations at the end of the 
period were about 20¢ sack lower. 
Buying interest remained light, how- 
ever. Quotations March 4: Pure white 
rye $4.43@4.45, medium rye $4.23@G 
4.25, dark rye $3.68@3.70. 

Chicago: Rye flour sold at a fair 
pace in the central states during the 
week ending March 5, although most 
of the orders were for small amounts 
for near-by shipment. The business 
mostly was of a fill-in variety. Quo- 
tations March 5: White patent rye 
$4.67 @4.77, medium $4.47 @4.57, dark 
$3.87 @ 4.02. 

New York: Rye flour prices tum- 
bled 20¢ during the middle of the 
week and by the end of the week 
were still under that amount. Only 
widely scattered small lot bookings 
resulted. Most of the trade still hold 
substantial balances and were hesi- 
tant to extend commitments on the 
deciine. Quotations March 4: Pure 
white patents $5.15@5.25. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were off 20¢ 
last week, Sales continued on a nom- 
inal basis. Quotations March 4: 
White rye $5.30@5.40; medium rye, 
$5.10@5.20; dark rye $4.65. 

St. Louis: The demand was good 
and the supply ample; sales and 
shipping directions were good. Quo- 
tations: Pure white $5.08, medium 
$4.88, dark $4.33; rye meal $4.58. 

Pittsburgh: Prices were down in 
rye flour but caused no flurry of buy- 


ing. Here and there over scattered 
territory a car or two sold but small 
sales were confined to mixed cars. 
Directions were good. Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $5@5.16, medium 
$4.70@4.96, dark $4.25@4.41, blend- 
ed $6.49@6.65, rye meal $4.30@4.66 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Production was 
maintained and demand was fair. 
Quotations March 5: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.80, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
cottons $6.95 f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Cold weather across 
western Canada reflected in a strong- 
er and sustained demand for Cana- 
dian rolled oat and oatmeal on the 
domestic market. Supplies were mov- 
ing freely and prices were strong. 
Quotations March 5: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $5.20@5.50; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35. All prices 
cash carlots. 
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Sprout-Waldron 
Purchases Dixie 
Machinery Firm 


MUNCY, PA.—Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., Muncy, has purchased all of 
the capital stock of the Dixie Ma- 
chinery Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
and has taken possession of the firm 
as of March 1, according to a joint 
announcement by J. William Schulze, 
vice president of Bath (Maine) Iron 
Works, and Harold M. Soars, presi- 
dent and general manager of Sprout- 
Waldron. The Dixie company has been 
a subsidiary of Bath Iron Works. 

Mr. Soars said that Sprout-Wal- 
dron intends to continue the manu- 
facturing operation of Dixie at St. 
Louis, with no contemplated changes 
in personnel. Eventually, he said, it 
is expected that the Dixie plant will 
be expanded to permit the manufac- 
turing there of some Sprout-Wal- 
dron’s own products destined for mid- 
western use. A complete stock of 
repair parts for both Dixie and 
Sprout-Waldron machines will be 
carried at St. Louis. 

The Dixie Machinery Manufactur- 
ing Co. was founded in 1918, with its 
early products designed primarily for 
the rock crushing industry. Later, 
the company began promoting its ma- 
chines in the feed industry, where 
its hammer mills are now well known. 

In 1950, Bath Iron Works pur- 
chased as part of a diversification 
program, the Dixie company. Since 
that time Bath has operated Dixie as 
a wholly owned subsidiary. During 
that time, the Dixie line of feed grind- 
ing hammer mills was modernized 
and expanded under the direction of 
Walter Clement, formerly with the 
Bossert Co. of Utica, N.Y., longtime 
manufacturer of the JayBee line of 
hammer mills. The Dixie line now 
includes not only heavy duty units 
used by the larger feed mills, but 
also a quick screen change design 
for the custom grinder, officials 
pointed out. 

Harold J. Alsted, vice president in 
charge of sales for Sprout-Waldron, 
said the acquisition of the Dixie com- 
pany rounds out his firm’s own line 
of hammer and attrition mills for 
feed grinding. He said that as fast 
as Dixie’s existing distributorship 
contracts can be concluded, the sale 
and servicing of Dixie mills will be 
taken over by his organization, which 
now includes 30 men calling on the 
grain processing industry. 
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Exhibit, Midwest 
Meeting Form 


Double Feature 


KANSAS CITY—Well known fig- 
ures in the feed industry will head- 
line a full program March 14-16 when 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. will hold its annual meeting 
in Kansas City. Making this event 
a “double feature” will be the Na- 
tional Feed Industry Show which will 
be staged simultaneously with the 
Midwest meeting. 

The show exhibits will be at the 
Kansas City municipal auditorium 
which, along with a number of Kan- 
sas City hotels, will also be the scene 
of various Midwest convention ac- 
tivities. Business meetings of the 
Midwest group will be held in the 
Little Theater of the auditorium. 

The feed show exhibit, which will 
cover 30,000 sq. ft. of floor space in 
the auditorium, will have every type 
of equipment used by the feed and 
grain industries, officials said. The 
feed show schedule is: March 14—1 
p.m. to 6 p.m.; March 15—1 p.m. to 
6 p.m., and March 16—12:30 p.m. to 
6 p.m. 

Walter C. Berger, associate ad- 
ministrator, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, Washington, will speak 
on “Producing for Shelf or Sale” at 
the March 16 luncheon. 

“Our Vanishing Farm Customers” 
will be the topic of Lloyd Burling- 
ham, radio farm commentator and 
chairman of the committee of awards 
for Superior Achievement in Agricul- 
ture, at 9:30 a.m. March 15. His talk 
will be followed by a panel discussion 
moderated by Maurice Johnson, 
Staley Milling Co. Kansas City, 
which will consider “Advertising and 
Sales.” 

The program March 16 will 
open at 9:30 am. with a talk on 
stilbestrol by Dr. Wise Burroughs, 
Iowa State College. Other topics and 
speakers that morning will be: “Ef- 
fective Communications, a Secret of 
Leadership,” by Wallace Jamie, Car- 
nation Co., Los Angeles; “Let’s Fight 
Poultry and Livestock Death Losses 
Together,” Dr. C. K. Whitehair, Okla- 
homa A&M College; “What Steps to 
Take to Minimize Losses and Maxi- 
mize Profits,” a panel discussion 
moderated by Dr. O. Burr Ross, 
Gooch Feed Mill, Salina, Kansas, and 
having as members the following: 
Speaker on turkeys will be Dr. J. R. 
Couch, Texas A&M College, College 
Station; broilers, Dr. E. L. Stephen- 
son, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville: laying flocks, Dr. T. B. Avery, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
and economics, Prof. J. E.- Savage, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 
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Flour Mills of America 


Changes Meeting Date 


KANSAS CITY—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, re- 
cently, the by-laws of the corporation 
were amended to change the date of 
the annual stockholders meeting to 
the second Wednesday in September. 
Annual meetings previously have 
been held on the second Wednesday 
in November. 

M. *. Mulroy, president, indicated 
that the action was taken to bring 
the date of the annual stockholders 
meeting closer to the end of the 
corporation’s fiscal year, May 31, and 
at the same time allow sufficient time 
for proper audit by public account- 
ants and preparation of the annual 
report. 
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dreams,” Mr. Thie said. “I believe 
work and religion to be inseparable 
and I urge you all to take time out 
in the hectic pace of business today 
to seek divine help.” 

“Play,” the second ‘color’ in the 
rainbow, was called important be- 
cause “play is re-creative—for body, 
mind and soul.” He pointed out the 
importance of “learning how to play” 
in the development of a well-rounded 
life. 

“Work ceases to be drudgery when 
we work for and with someone we 
love,” Mr. Thie said in describing 
“love” “the third ‘color’.” “There is 
no love without work.” 

The ARBA head concluded his mes- 
sage with a reminder that “the an- 
swer to confusion and despair is 
worship, the fourth and most impor- 
tant ‘color’ that gives all the others 
more beauty.” 

Reports on the progress and cur- 
rent activities of the ASBE were 
presented by Wallace K. Swanson, 
Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., president of the society, and by 
Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasurer, 
Chicago. 

T. E. Lauder, Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago, program chairman for the 
3lst annual meeting, gave the open- 
ing session a preview of the sessions 
to come with a review of the devel- 
opment of the 1955 program and com- 
ments on the expected highlights. 

A report on the baking industry 
sanitation standards committee was 
presented by Don F. Copell, Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., who re- 
viewed the development and purpose 
of the committee and its work. Mr. 
Copell commented briefly on the 
standards already issued and those 
that are ready for publication. 

A plea for additional members of 
the society was made by Douglas L. 
McIntyre, Wareham, Mass. Mr. Mc- 
Intyre reviewed ASBE services and 
pointed out the tangible values of 
society membership in obtaining in- 
formation and assistance on bakery 
production problems. 

Charles E. Riley, Bes-Tex Food 
Products Co., Chicago, explained the 
new group insurance plan of the 
ASBE, which he called “the biggest 
project the society has ever under- 
taken.” He urged society members to 
enroll in the program in order to ob- 
tain the necessary minimum number 
to make the plan effective. 

Final feature of the morning ses- 
sion of the opening day was a talk 
of general interest presented by Jack 
Lavelle, public relations representa- 
tive of the New York Giants baseball 
and football organization. Mr. La- 
velle recounted several sports stories 
and stressed the importance of unity 
of purpose and devotion to a cause 
in business as well as sports. 

Brew Fermentation 

From the general subjects of the 
morning session, the society turned 
its attention in the afternoon to the 
subject of brew fermentation. 

Currently receiving as much atten- 
tion from the baking industry as it 
has granted in the past to other proc- 
essing short-cuts, the various brew 
processes are thought by some to be 
another step toward an industry goal 
of continuous dough processing. 

By other bakers the processes are 
thought to be complicated and con- 
fusing, with considerable chance for 
the production of inferior products. 

It was the opinion of Richard C. 
Choi, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc., Chicago, that ferments offer sev- 


eral advantages in the replacement 
of the sponge dough method. He said 
brew ferments eliminate individual 
sponges with their preparation and 
equipment needs, reduce processing 
time, save floor space through the 
elimination of troughs, etc., and save 
labor. 

Mr. Choi said that a ferment re- 
tained for six hours at 100° F. made 
much better bread than a “no time” 
ferment, with the mature ferment 
scoring 91 versus 75 for the latter 
method. 

He said that varying the sugar 
content had considerable effect on 
yeast volume, and emphasized that 
in his opinion non-fat dry milk sol- 
ids played an important part in the 
ferment, with the pH of the mature 
ferment “greatly influenced” by the 
milk level. 

During floor questions following Mr. 
Choi’s paper it was brought out that 
the material cost was thought to be 
the same or slightly lower in fer- 
ments as with conventional doughs, 
that the ferment product will retain 
its softness, and that the type of 
flour used has a great effect on the 
ferment, particularly in mixing time. 

“No one has yet solved the com- 
plete technique of the brew ferment 
process, but much progress is being 
made,” according to Clifton Scar- 
borough, the Borden Co., Gatlinburg, 
Tenn. He reviewed four different for- 
mula possibilities of the basic brew 
progress, ranging from the six-hour 
method using 6% milk, one combining 
2% milk with oxidants, and others 
substituting chemical buffers in the 
formula instead of milk. He said fine 
bread had been made from the lat- 
ter formulas, pointing out that he 
had made 22 varieties of baked foods 
from the same brew, used in varying 
amounts in respect to flour to yield 
specialty bread, Brown ’n Serve prod- 
ucts and sweet goods. 

“I don’t think there has ever been 
so much interest,” Mr. Scarborough 
said. “Bakers seem to feel that the 
continuous dough processes are the 
key to tomorrow and may foreshadow 
the end of the batch system.” 

He concluded with a prediction that 
dehydrated brew products “may soon 
be available.” 


Survey 

A survey of the quality of ferment 
breads in competition with competi- 
tive brands made by a conventional 
process in the same market was de- 
tailed by L. F. Marnett, C. J, Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City. In several 
cases the ferment bread was definite- 
ly of lower quality, with various de- 
fects ranging from a lack of unifor- 
mity to a medicinal taste blamed on 
incomplete cleaning of germicides 
from the fermenting system. 

“In only one market out of six 
was ferment process bread in any 
way equivalent to bread made by the 
conventional methods,” Mr. Marnett 
said. “But the best of the ferment 
bread would have good consumer ac- 
ceptability.” Uniformity can be im- 
proved and the process faces a quality 
control problem at present, he said. 
Tests showed that in quality, flavor 
and aroma ferment processes are 
capable of producing gocd bread, but 
that they are prone to more variation 
and that rigid control measures 
should be effected. 

“The good showing of one market 
shows that the fault is with the bak- 
ery rather than the process in some 
circumstances,” Mr. Marnett said. 


“To what extent uniformity can be 
improved is unknown.” 

Sanitation problems are also more 
pressing with brew ferments than 
with more conventional methods, Lois 
Cole, Quality Bakers of America Co- 
operative, Inc., Denver, said in her 
discussion of the sanitation aspects 
of the new development. 

Because of the liquid involved and 
the temperatures which promote 
souring action, failure to clean thor- 
oughly after each production period 
may cause a build-up of foreign ma- 
terials that will cause an off-flavor in 
the bread and may even cause the 
breaking off of these built-up masses 
to end up in the bread. 

A greater sanitation consciousness 
is one answer, Miss Cole said, coupled 
with the choosing of the proper ma- 
chinery and equipment and the car- 
rying out of a complete sanitation 
program. The plan should include the 
proper installation of equipment with 
adequate space around each piece, 
access to all parts, rooms that will 
permit complete washing down, and 
proficiency and efficiency of sanita- 
tion procedures through regular prac- 
tice. Failure to recognize these prob- 
lems can result in off-flavor prod- 
ucts, she cautioned. 

Martin J. Ejisenstaedt, American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia, was elected 
president for the coming year. Named 
first vice president was Arthur G. 
Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn. T. E. Lauder, Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago, was elected second vice pres- 
ident, and Harold M. Freund, Walter 
Freund Bread Co., St. Louis, was 
named third vice president. Victor E. 
Marx, remains as secretary-treasurer 
and Leonard M. Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Chicago, becomes pro- 
gram chairman. 

Remaining sessions of the ASBE 
annual meeting will devote time to 
frozen bakery products, automatic 
equipment, packaging and ingredi- 
ents, in addition to complete sessions 
on bread, cakes and cookies and their 
production problems. 
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Hagaman Bakers, Inc., 


Goes Out of Business 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Financial difficul- 
ties have forced the closing of Hag- 
aman Bakers, Inc., one of the oldest 
bakery firms in the Albany vicinity. 

The company’s cake plant at 300 
Delaware Ave., Delmar, has ceased 
operations. Four retail shops in Al- 
bany have been discontinued by the 
company, but it is planned that two 
of them will be operated under new 
management. 

G. Lansdale Edson, Montpelier, Vt., 
president of the firm, said the com- 
pany was unable to resolve financial 
difficulties. Mr. Edson is also presi- 
dent of the Crass Baking Co., Mont- 
pelier. 











Former Minneapolis 
Exchange Head Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — Benjamin F. 
Benson, 79, Minneapolis, former pres- 
ident of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change and vice president of Benson- 
Quinn Co., Minneapolis grain com- 
mission firm, died March 2. 

Mr. Benson served for several years 
as deputy inspector of grain for Min- 
nesota at the turn of the century. 
In 1902 he entered business for him- 
self as a traveling representative for 
several large firms. He organized 
Benson-Stabeck Co. in 1906. The firm 
became Benson-Quinn in 1920. 

Surviving are his widow, Elsie, 
Minneapolis; a son, Robert W., and 
five sisters. 
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David H. McVey 
Named GMI Feed 


Division Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appointment of 
David H. McVey as general manager 
of the feed division of General Mills, 
Inc., was announced March 4 by 
Charles Bell, president of the com- 
pany. Mr. McVey succeeds Whitney 
H. Eastman, who has been general 
manager of the division since 1953. 
Mr. Eastman will retire June 1. 

Mr. McVey has been assistant gen- 
eral manager of the division since 
last June. Prior to that, he was di- 
rector of operations of the feed divi- 
sion of General Mills. Mr. McVey, 
who has been with the company for 
26 years, also has served as assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the company, as assistant to the pres- 
ident and as vice president and as- 
sistant director of production. 

Mr. McVey is a native of Kansas 
City and a graduate of the Kansas 
City School of Law. 
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P. H. Lawson, Well Known 
Operative Milling 
Executive, Dies at 80 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS—Phillip H. 
Lawson, 80, retired general superin- 
tendent of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, died in a Green- 
ville (Texas) hospital March 6 after 
an illness of about a month. Mr. 
Lawson was connected with the oper- 
ative end of the nilling industry for 
nearly 60 years ind was one of the 
first honorary members of the Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers. 

He was born in 1874 in Gentryville, 
Mo., where his father operated a 
buhrstone woolen and flour mill. At 
the age of 18 he was named head 
miller of a roller mill at West Point, 
Iowa. This led to a succession of oper- 
ative jobs in the Southwest until at 
the age of 30 he was placed in charge 
of construction of the Medlin Mills 
at Fort Worth, predecessor of the 
Bewley Mills. For 10 years he was 
head superintendent of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills, St. Joseph, Mo., and 
in 1920 he accepted the position of 
general superintendent of the Port- 
land (Ore.) Flour Mills Co. He moved 
to Kansas City in 1923 and became 
superintendent of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., and in 1927 was named 
general superintendent of the parent 
organization, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc. Retirement from the Kansas City 
company was marked by a dinner 
given for Mr. Lawson in April, 1950. 

Mr. Lawson was president of the 
AOM in 1920. In retirement he had 
been farming with a son, Harry V. 
Lawson, at Lone Oak, Texas. Survi- 
vors in addition to the son include 
two grandsons, Harry Lawson and 
Phillip Lawson, also of Lone Oak. 
Funeral services will be held in Lone 
Oak March 9 and burial will be in 
Wolf City, Texas. 
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GROCERY GROUP ELECTS 

DES MOINES, IOWA—Dale Ben- 
dixen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been 
elected president of the Grocery Man- 
ufacturers Representatives of Des 
Moines. He succeeds W. Reid Wing, 
of the Phoenix Foods Co. Other of- 
ficers are Bernard Shaulis, General 
Mills, Inc., vice president; John 











Meitier, Pet Milk Co., treasurer; and 
Don Fisher, Iowa Retail Food Deal- 
ers Association, secretary. 
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Fire Loss Prevention 
Set for Discussion 


CHICAGO — The Association of 
Mill and Elevator Mutual Insurance 
Companies, Chicago, announces that 
80 fieldmen of the Mill Mutuals will 
join with engineers of the Mill Mu- 
tual Fire Prevention Bureau in the 
47th annual meeting of the Field- 
men’s Assn. to be held at the Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, March 7-10, 

The fieldmen inspect mills and ele- 
vators throughout the country, work- 
ing out of offices in Alton, Chicago, 
Columbus, Des Moines, Fort Worth, 
Harrisburg, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Lansing, Minneapolis, Seattle 
and Wilkes Barre. 

Subjects on the program for dis- 
cussion will cover ways and means to 
prevent fire loss to mills and eleva- 
tors, in line with the purpose of the 
organization, “To Save the Grain that 
Feeds the Nation.” 

Speakers will include Guy E. Reed, 
executive vice president of Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, on 
“Money Values”; David S. Felsenthal 
of Marshall & Stevens Co., Chicago, 
on “Valuations”; and Robert Liebe- 
now, Secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, on “Grain Industry 
Trends.” The group will visit the 
Board of Trade. T. L. Osborn, Jr., 
vice president, American Manufactur- 
ers Mutual Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, will give the opening address of 
welcome 
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U.S. Court to Decide 
ASC Wheat Controls 


Case in Montana 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.— A fed- 
eral court here will decide whether 
the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation committee can legally 
tell a wheat farmer how much wheat 
he can raise without penalty pro- 
vided under the agency’s marketing 
system. 

M. V. Kilroy and his sister, Loretta 
E. Kilroy, Teton County, Montana, 
farmers claim that the ASC limit 
threatens their wheat operation, stat- 
ing that the 320 acres which the 
agency permits them to sow to wheat 
is not enough to provide the money 
for paying their annual land mort- 
gage. The Kilroys farm 640 acres. 

Charles N. Pray, a federal judge, 
has formally accepted the case and 
is giving each side 30 days in which 
to file briefs. 

Under ASC regulations the farm- 
er’s wheat acreage is limited and be- 
fore the wheat can be sold he must 
obtain a marketing card from the 
ASC. A penalty is exacted if the 
farmer plants more wheat than he 
is allotted. 
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Buffalo, N.Y., Company 


To Construct Bakery 


BUFFALO, N.Y. — The Peter J. 
Schmitt Co., wholesale grocery firm. 
has announced plans for construction 
of a bakery at a cost of $100,000 in 
suburban Cheektowaga, N.Y. Peter 
C. Schmitt, president, said prelimi- 
nary plans call for construction of a 
one-story, concrete block building in 
one of two sites now being considered 
The bakery will be part of a $300,000 
warehouse and office structure. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order, 
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MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

WANTED TO BUY—ONE 6x17 NORDYKE 
and Marmon Sifter, with or without 
sieves. Two 9x30 Roll Stands, A-drive, 
collar oller, One 9x36 Roll Stand, A-drive, 
collar oiler. Address 535, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 














HELP WANTED 
v (ohne een wear meme 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR MINNE- 
sota mill. Please give qualification, sal- 
ary expected, ete. All letters confidential. 
Addre 87, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 














DEATHS 


Phillip H. Lawson, whose associa- 
tion with the operative phase of the 
milling industry totaled nearly 60 
years, died at Greenville, Texas. More 
details will be found on page 27. 





Benjamin F. Benson, former presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, died recently. More detai!s 
will be found page 27. 


Richard B. Summers, 72, retired 
weighman and inspector for the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange, died Feb. 26 in 
a hospital at Buffalo. He retired from 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange 18 months 
ago after nearly 20 years’ service. 


Abraham Zucker, 78, retired flour 


dealer, died recently at Newark, N.J. 
Mr. Zucker operated the former Lib- 
erty Flour Co. in Newark until his 
retirement 15 years ago. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Anna, a daugh- 
ter and two sons. 


Flour Salesman 


One of the largest exclusive Spring Wheat Millers is looking for an ex- 
perienced flour salesman in the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania territory. The 
proposition, to be offered to the right man, is adequate salary and com- 


mission plus expenses. We want only the highest type man for this position 
and request full information with picture from all applicants. Our own 
representatives know about this position and all inquiries will be treated 
with the strictest confidence. Address all inquiries to 583, The Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





J. R. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent, Flour Mills of America, Kansas 
City, was a visitor at Valier & Spies 
Milling Co,, St. Louis, last week. 


P. E. O’Brien, regional manager, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 
was a brief visitor in Oklahoma City, 
accompanied by Mrs. O’Brien, while 
enroute to Arizona for a two-week 
vacation. 


Eugene W. Seele, who has been 
connected with the St. Louis grain 
trade for the past 45 years, retired 
March 1. He began his service in 
St. Louis with the Seele Bros. Grain 
Co. in 1910, at which time he also 
became a member of the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange. In 1941 he 
joined the Service Grain Co. as a 
partner continuing up to his retire- 
ment, He will be 69 years of age in 
May. 

i 


G. E. Pinches, former northeastern 
area manager for Joseph Rank, Ltd., 
the British flour milling concern, has 
been appointed a director of the com- 
pany. He will move from Hull to 
London to take up the new position. 


Succeeding Mr. Pinches is L. S. 
Doyle, manager of J. Rank (New- 
castle), Ltd. 

£ 


Guy Armstrong, retired president 
of the Hutchinson (Kansas) Bag Co., 
has entered the race for city com- 


missioner in Hutchinson. Mr. Arm- 
strong retired last summer after be- 
ing associated with the firm since 
1922. He formerly served on the Hut- 
chinson school board. 

@ 

Wilson Marriage Impey has been 
elected chairman of Marriages Flour 
Mills, Ltd., and of E. Marriage & 
Son, Ltd., Colchester, England. 

= 

Virgil Artman, director of sales, 
Acme Flour Mills, Oklahoma City, 
recently took a fortnight’s trip to 
visit with trade representatives in 
the southeastern states. 

eS 

J. G. Dixon, director of sales, Wi- 
chita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., re- 
turned recently from a business trip 
to Chicago. 

< 

Eldon H. Addy, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has re- 
turned from an extended trade trip in 
Arkansas and Mississippi. 

e 

Cecil A. Jordan, vice president and 
general manager, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, recently 
took a business trip to various points 
in Texas. 

e 

Hill Clark, treasurer, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, was in 
Ebensburg, Penn. on MNF business 
Feb. 28. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 








The following Machinery: 


FOR SAL 


All Machinery MODERN 4,000-BARREL FLOUR MILL, 
Formerly Operated as ARROW MILLS, DIVISION, 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY, Houston, Texas 


COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT 





@ 22 Stands Great West- 
ern Roller Mills, size 
10x36 and 10x42, Style 
A drive, all with V-belt 
differentials. 


@22 Stands 10x36 and 
10x42 Nordyke ball- 
bearing roller mills 
with Style B drive. 


@ Four 10x40 Simons roll- 
er mills. 


@ Complete Hoffman 30 
H.P. vacuum cleaning 
system. 

@ Carter Disc separators. 

@ Merchen scale feeders. 


@ Richardson 
scales, 


Hopper 


@® American blowers in all 
sizes. 


@ Nordyke bran dusters. 


@ Two 4x17 Great West- 
ern Hi-Speed bolters. 


@ 4x22 Wolf rebolt sifter. 


@ Draver Feeders in all 
sizes. 


@ Four 5 H.P. BF-2 Flour 
entoleters. 

@ 40 Dust collectors, 40” 
and 48” long cones. 

@ Allis-Chalmers speed 
changers, 2 H.P. size. 
@ Bight Syntron Vibra- 

tors and Rectifiers. 

@12” Jaybee Hammer 
Mill. 

@30 H.P. Gruendler 
Hammer Mill. 

@50 H.P. Jacobson Uni- 
versal Junior Hammer 
Mill. 

@100 Bucket 
all sizes. 

@ Seven Nordyke Purifi- 
ers, 34x76 and 42x76. 


elevators, 


@ Several Belgium Puri- 
fliers. 


@ Six Rotor Lifts, 6’x15' 
and 9x15’. 


@ Four GM Agitators. 

@ Screw Conveyor. 

@ Line shafting. 

@ Pulleys and drives. 

@ Niagara Gyro sifter. 

@® Nordyke flour packers. 


@ two 250 H.P., 290 R. 
P.M., 2,300 volts, G.E. 
motors with all con- 
trols. 

@ Four 60 H.P. Century 


and Allis motors, 1,200 
R.P.M., 2,200 volts. 


@ Superior Separators. 


@ American Reduction 
drives. 


@ Magnetic separators. 


@ All sizes leather belt- 
ing. 


@™Many miscellaneous 
items and several good 
pieces, mixers and 
steamers, etc., available 
from Feed Mill. 


The COMPLETE EQUIPMENT of the entire flour mill is 
TO BE SOLD. All prices f.0.b. dock, Houston, Texas. Trans- 
portation, crating and loading charges extra. Sale in charge 
of P, J. Montgomery. Address all inquiries P.O. Box 5176, 
Houston, Texas. Phone or wire Continental Grain Company 
for complete information on any item. 


Sale Starts March 7, 1955 
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By H. M. Chase 


National Biscuit Co. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Chase, gen- 
eral manager of the special products 
division for Nabisco, developed the 
accompanying plan of action in mer- 
chandising as he was searching for 
“marketing fundamentals.” He says 
that “we all too frequently get so 
involved in the techniques of mass 
marketing that we overlook the tried 
and true formulae for solving our 
marketing problems.” Reproduced 
here is Mr. Chase’s “pea pod check 
list.” 


First there is PLAN. Do you have 
a plan? Do you fully understand it? 
Do those who work with you under- 
stand it? Is it written down? 

I should say that the first thing 
to do about your plan is to write it 
down. If you write it, you'll not 
overlook points. You'll be thor- 
ough and critical. If it’s written down, 
you'll understand it and so will those 
who work with you. 

So let’s say that the first funda- 
mental of a plan is to write it down. 

Next in our “pea pod” is PER- 
SONNEL. Are you adequately and 
properly staffed? Have you had your 
organization appraised lately? 

Have you definite job specifications 
written down so that everyone under- 


H. M. Chase 
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Factual Market Analysis Can 
Result in Consumer Demand 


stands his responsibilities and the 
extent of his authority? 

Do you delegate responsibility? Are 
you building second and third echelon 
management? 

Is your marketing operation a 
“one-man show” with all decisions 
and directives originating from you 
or have you turned your organization 
chart upside down so ideas and de- 
cisions can flow to you for approval? 

Are you giving full thought and 
consideration to the concerns, the 
attitudes and the feelings of the in- 
dividuals for whose welfare you have 
a major responsibility? You should, 
for it is fundamental that if you 
take care of the individuals, the in- 
dividuals will take care of the com- 
pany. 

Now let’s consider PLANT. You, 
as a marketing man, have a defi- 
nite responsibility to see to it that 
you have a suitable plant to produce 
goods in such a way that you can suc- 
cessfully compete in the market. Is 
your plant adequate? If not, are you 
taking proper steps to see that it is 
made adequate? If you have an ade- 
quate plant, are you using the ad- 
vantage? Are you getting all the 
marketing advantages out of your 
plant? A proper plant is most funda- 
mental. 

Next, let’s look at PRODUCTION 
Are your production facilities ade- 
quate? If they are not, you had bet- 
ter get to the executive committee 
quickly with a requisition. If your 

(Continued on page 35) 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 











,..PLAN 
. PERSONNEL 


»«» PERSISTENCE 


MARKETING CHECK LIST 


Proper Product 
Proper Package 
Proper Price 


Proper Promotion 


i ne 


“The 4: double Pe” 

















THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


eum ATCHISON (6. 0. ee 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 









Irs 
BIN 
CHECKED 


“LF 


. «. Means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 





Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 





Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 

















AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 


Purchase, Sale or Merger 


Cost Accounting 


Stock and Bond Issues 
Records of Invested Capital 






SINCE 1925 


fk SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Program Set for AOM 
District 7 Meeting 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Program 
plans have been announced for the 
spring meeting of the Texhoma Dis- 
trict No. 7 of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. The meeting will be 
held March 19 at the Hilton Hotel in 
Fort Worth. 

The meeting will open with a re- 
port on activities of the AOM re- 
search committee by Ben D. Black- 
burn, Fant Milling Co., Sherman, 
Texas. A demonstration will be con- 
ducted to show a number of mainte- 
nance devices that are relatively new 
in application in a flour mill. W. B. 
Holmes, Morten Milling Co., Dallas, 
will be narrator. 

Bulk handling will be covered in 
discussions in the afternoon. The role 
of bulk materials handling in feed 
milling will be discussed by Forest 
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Wolf, Quaker Oats Co. Ira S. Willis. 
Superior Grain Separator Co., Hop- 
kins, Minn., will talk on bulk han- 
dling of flour by the Atkinson meth- 
od. And a representative of the Gen- 
eral American Transportation Co 
will discuss the Airslide car. There 
also will be a question period on bulk 
handling. 

The election of officers will take 
place in the afternoon, and in the 
evening there will be a banquet with 
entertainment furnished by the allied 
trades. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BONDED GRAIN 





IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 

piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade, Feb. 22, 1955 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Buffalo ........ bm 595 as 205 
, Saree 868 1,123 be 
Milwaukee, afloat wt 1,189 
ORR aiebac coe 2,463 1,123 1,394 
Previous week .. 2,663 1,123 1,394 





USE 
PATCHIN 
APPRAISALS 
FOR 
PROPER 
INSURANCE 
COVERAGE 





pf 
PATCHIN 


PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
valuation service—specializing in 
GRAIN PROCESSING PLANTS 





WA 6-2729 


“If It’s Worth Insuring It's Worth a 
Patchin Appraisal” 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
4005 Vernon Ave. 
Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 








Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change: 
Feb. Mar. 
28, ° 
1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc... 40% 26 38% 39 
Allis-Chalmers .... 7956 45% 78% 79% 
Pfd. $3.25 ....... 132% 103 130% 132 
Am. Cyanamid ... 65% 435% 54% 52% 
OE, kc cdsvescvbe's 114% 105% .... Ill 
aR MR aka 46% 32%, 405% 42% 
Beerdom ..ccceccccs 74% 57% 65 64% 
Cont. Baking Co... 345% 20% 32 343% 
Pid. $5.50 ....... 105%, 90% .... 104% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 91 74% 86 875% 
Cream of Wheat... 32% 26% 31% 32 
Dow Chemical .... 49% 333% 44% 46% 
Gen. Baking Co. .. 11% 936 10% 10% 
i ee eee 14814 135% .... 144% 
Gen. Foods Corp... 503% 75% 17% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. .. 78 60% 72% 173 
Merck & Co. ..... 23% 17% 22% 23% 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 45% 36% 43% 44% 
le “Sethe 183% 172% .... 178% 
Pillsbury M., Inc... 57% 35 54% 53% 
Procter & Gamble. 102 68 95% 99% 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 33% 28 31% 32 
St. Regis Paper Co. 415% 20% 37% 37% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 40 29% 39% 410% 
Sterling Drug .... 46% 36 46% 46% 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 84 71% 83% 84% 
United Biscuit 
of America ..... 0 27 29% 20% 
Pfd. $4.50 ...... 108% 103% .... 107% 
Victor Ch. Wks.... 37 27% 325% Wwe 
Pid. $3.00 ...<0. 9554 89 coco Oe 
Ward Baking Co.. 27% 19% 24 225% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd.. 177 179 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd.. 94% 98% 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. 145 155 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd... 121 122 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .... 104 105 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ...... 106 109 
Pillsbury M., Inc., $4 Pfd. .. 103 103% 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ....... 150 151% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 98 9936 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 102% 102% 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd.. 90 90% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ... 100% 102% 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 103% 104 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Feb. Mar. 
28 7 


ao, ‘> 
--1954-55— 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% iy 45% 
Gr, A&P Tea Co... 2308 164% .... 194 

. erro 140% 132 138 138 
Hathaway Bak., 


wme., “A” ieesrscs B® 45% .... 6% 


- 22% 18 23 23% 
ri SRI 111 100% .... 109 
ee . 147 «130 «145% 144 
Wagner Baking Co. 7% 43, 5% 5u% 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants 


Stocks not traded: 


12% ™m 9% 9 


Bid Asked 
Genet, Bi ...ectecwrssrces 21% 22 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .. 107% 110 

CANADIAN STOCKS 

Feb. Feb. 

18, 25, 

7--1954-55—, 1955 1955 

High Low Close Close 

Can. Food Prod. .. 3.95 1.50 3.00 3.95 

Bd 1% 3% 6 ™% 
Ptd. et | 30 60 55 

Con. Bakeries .... 8% 6% x 8% 

Federal Grain . @ 19 36% 33% 
Sere . & 26 30 31 

Gen. Bakeries ..... 8% 5 i% 7% 

Lake of the Woods 48% 27% 48 ikke 

Maple Leaf Mig... 10 7 9%, 9% 
a. £44456044,05 103% 90 103% 103 

Ogilvie Flour ..... 42%, 30% 39 38% 
Toronto Elevs. 18% 13% 17% 16 

United Grain, A .. 18% 16 17% 17% 

Weston, George 64% 34% 62 61% 
Pid. 44%2% ...... 105% 95% 105 105 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 

not traded: 
Bid Asked 

Canada Bread ......... ° 3.25 4.00 
Canada Bread, B Pfd. a aus 
Can. Bakeries ..... - 8% 9 
Catelli Food, A ‘vacene Se 26 
Catelli Food, B ... , R — ‘ 
Inter-City Bakeries ‘ 15 17% 
Int. Milling, Pfd. .. ‘ 89% 91 
McCabe Grain, A ...... 16% 17 
McCabe Grain, B ........... +s 16% 
Mid Pacific Grain ... .- 2 25 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. ....... 160 176 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. .» 128 
Standard Brands ....... 38 39 
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FIRE DESTROY’S MILL 

TORONTO — The Henkel Flour 
Mills, Chesley, Ont., was completely 
destroyed by fire Feb. 27. The feed 
plant was also lost. The cause of the 
outbreak has not yet been deter- 
mined, 

The mill had a capacity of 150 bbl., 
basis 24 hours working, and produced 
hard spring and winter wheat flours. 
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Increases Shown in 
Canadian Sales 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour export business worked for the 
week ended March 3 topped the 6 
million bushel mark for the first time 
in many weeks and compared with 
just under 4,900,000 bu. in the pre- 
vious week. The current total includ- 
ed 617,000 bu. in the form of flour. 

Class 2 wheat business totaled 
2,323,000 bu., with the U.K. taking 
2,262,000 bu. Colombia bought 43,000 
bu. and Italy the remainder. Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement sales, 
amounting to 3,153,000 bu. found Ja- 
pan the biggest buyer with purchases 
of 1,288,000 bu. Germany bought 915.,- 
000 bu., Switzerland 366,000, Ireland 
257,000, and Ecuador 197,000 bu. Bel- 
gium took the balance of the IWA 
total. 
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Charles Johnson Named 
To O. A. Cooper Post 


HUMBOLDT, NEB. — Charles H. 
Johnson, who recently announced his 
resignation as general sales manager 
of Crete (Neb.) Mills, has been named 
executive assistant to the president 
of the O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, 
Neb. The move, which was effective 
March 1, was announced by John R. 
Cooper, executive vice president of 
the Humboldt flour and feed milling 
firm. President is Guy L. Cooper, Jr. 

Mr. Johnson spent 23 years with 
Crete Mills in both flour and feed 
executive positions. He is a member 
of the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn., the 
Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
and the Nebraska Grain Improve- 
ment Assn., and a former director of 
the American Corn Millers Assn. 








b 
od KGET 


FAMILY RATES 
at the 


SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 


Now children under 14 years of 
age when accompanied by their 
parents are guests of the world- 
famous Sherman in one room af no 
extra charge. 1500 newly redecor- 
ated rooms - all with radio. T-V 
available. Within walking dis- 
tance of State Street and all shop- 
ping, Merchandise Mart, theaters 
and all amusements. 


WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


COLLEGE INN 


PORTERHOUSE 


















A visitor to the village, watching 
a rustic fishing in a shallow stream, 
noticed that for half an hour the 
hook was never drawn from the 
water. “Are there any fish in that 
stream?” the visitor asked at last. 

“No, sir, I don’t think so,” the 
rustic replied 

“But you seem to be fishing.” 

"Tee war.” 

“Then what is your object?” 

“My object, sir, is to show the wife 
that I’ve no time to peel the pota- 


elas S 
¢*¢ ¢ 
An old New Englands was re- 
markedly well informed, but so very 
lazy that the new pastor asked him 
how he had contrived to learn so 
much 
He replied: “I just heard it—-here 
ind there ind was too !azy to forget 
if 
¢*¢ ¢ 
A bow to our loyal post itfice em- 
ployees. Neither storm nor dark of 
night nor the Christmas spirit kept 
them from rushing the income tax 
blanks t ir doors. 
¢*¢ ¢ 
A furloughed paratrooper was 
asked how many jumps he had made. 
“None,” he replied, “but I’ve been 
pushed 15 times.” 
*¢ ¢ 
The proprietor of a local art gal- 
lery, showing pictures to a customer 


who didn’t know what he liked, tried 
out a landscape, a still life, a portrait, 


and a floral piece, all without results. 

“Would you be interested in a nude?” 

he asked. “Good heavens, no,” said 

his visitor, “I’m a physician.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Hypochondriac: A man who can’t 
leave being well enough alone. 
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WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft wincer wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 
and coarse grain requirements. 





HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN « OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
‘WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL. 
BUFFALO 











Orn: 
7 Rhy CRAIN cg 


: 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 








KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Clesiies. Ciacllig 





5,500,000 Bus. 











A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauliag are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 


(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, 
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“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
|, HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 


W. DE BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Wedeboer” 








OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 








Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 


PRODUCTS 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
OFFICES ALSO AT :* * Glas 
LIVERPOOL Go A, a Cable Address: “DirLoma,”’ Glasgow 
876 
me 4 FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s pb ape . amie 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. Pees ooo 
ROTTERDAM LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, ), Lid. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 


LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘““Coventry,’’ London 











MeCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MarvEL,”’ Glasgow 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: ‘Felixcohen” 











N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
* The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”’ Amsterdam 








Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 





March 18-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


March 22-28—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 431, Rapid City, So. Dak. 


April 1-2—Association of Operative 
Millers, combined meeting at Ohio 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- 
trict; La Fontaine Hotel, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; sec., A. D. Bosely, 6510 
Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 

April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., B. L. Skelton, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

Apr. 21-23—Self Rising Flour In- 
stitute; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

Apr. 24-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute Spring Convention; Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 


Pa.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 Ger- 
mantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Apr. 24-26 — Oklahoma - Arkansas 
Bakers; Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City; Sec., Paul Bunch, Standard 


Brands, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

April 30—Association of Operative 
Millers, Niagara District; Markeen 
Hotel, Buffalo; Sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
Root Bldg., 70 W. Chippewa St., Buf- 
falo 2, N.Y. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 


-FLOU R— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,’”’ Copenhagen 


Feed 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Codes: 
Bankers: 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Bstablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH | 
tae 9 pe b toeaed & anu )L 
52 Mark Lan ON, EG3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, vuaD. Cons AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: ltiverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 





and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 
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STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo”’ 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











KELLY- ERIC KSON CO 


Flour Br okers 


OMAHA NE} 


/ 

| | 
! ae | 
ie 
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Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL. 


May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 


teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

May 10-11—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, lowa; 


Sec., N. X. Swenson, 118 8S. Court, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 12-138—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











Dyrinkweler 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Dalla: 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on * Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


CHERRYVALE 


WICHITA” e 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., C. L. Brooke, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, NJ. 


May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 13867 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil. Pa. 


June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 


June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

1956 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

















MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
° 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 


PERCY AENT 
BAG COMPANY, (76. 

















““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 





= J 














DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 


810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 









() 


fa) 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











“For SUPER Results 





QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 





. . *eg° 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











The Friendly Firm With the Integrated Seruice 


Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


1000 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Phone: Baltimore 1212 
RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR - 6 MILLION BUSHELS 


TOTAL STORAGE —15 MILLION BUSHELS 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


For more than 80 years... 


. . . The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


HY saeeeeceeeuse Sseeceseeesecsessce Seeeeesesesaeus Trtii tr) 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 


research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet adver- 
tisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program fo its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


The Northwestern Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 


Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER + FEEDSTUFFS 


THE AMBRICAN Baker * MILLING Propuctior: 
Cropuire 











250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,000 Cwts 1,000,000 Bu. 














7 


American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











CREATIVE PROCESSORS 


OF FARM PRODUCTS 





| 


Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











oe Soft Wheat Flour 


ain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO, 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








better bags 





CHASE Bac company 


for over 100 years 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 64, Ill 
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MARKET ANALYSIS 


(Continued from ps 29) 





production line turns out 1,000 items 
per day and your competitors’ lines 
turn out 1,500, you are in for trouble. 

On the other hand, if you have pro- 
duction advantages, it is your duty 
as a marketing man to make your 
advantage pay off. This advantage 
may not long endure. 

It is your fundamental duty as a 
marketing man to see to it that your 
production facilities are suitable for 
you to compete. 

Now we come to the four cardinal 
and basis items with which a market- 
ing man must concern himself. These 
four red-letter items are of course 
PRODUCT, PACKAGE, PRICE and 
PROMOTION. Since these are the 
core of our responsibility as market- 
ers and since I'll have much more to 
say about them, let’s skip them for 
the moment and glance at the last of 
our 9 “P’s,” PERSISTENCE. 

Persistence and tenacity are mighty 
important facets of the successful 
marketing man’s make-up. The front 
runner doesn’t always win; witness 
Aesop’s old fable about the hare and 
the tortoise. Of course, a _ turtle’s 
pace is hardly adequate for today’s 
situation; however, a sprinter will 
not last. I would say it is funda- 
mental to pace yourself like a dis- 
tance runner with a kick left for 
the finish. 

So much for that and the 9 “P’s”. 
Now back to the four red letter P’s 

. PRODUCT, PACKAGE, PRICE 
and PROMOTION. It is not adequate 
in today’s competitive market to just 
have a product, a package with a 
price and some promotion. You must 
have PROPER PRODUCT, PROPER 
PACKAGE, PROPER PRICE and 
PROPER PROMOTION to gain mar- 
keting supremacy. 

What about PROPER PRODUCT? 
Are you marketing last year’s model 
with two changes in chromium strips 
or with the substitution of patent 
screw heads for the conventional 
ones? Have you the product the con- 
sumer wants? How long since you 
checked your product with the con- 
sumer against competitive products? 
Sometimes a year, or six months 
even, is too long to be unaware of the 
consumer’s attitude toward your 
product. 

NABISCO’S UNEEDA BISCUIT, 
Ford's Model T, Bon Ami and Old 
Dutch Cleanser are examples of prod- 
ucts not kept in tune with the con- 
sumer’s wishes. RITZ CRACKERS, 
Chevrolet and Ajax Cleanser are ex- 
amples of products the consumer 
wanted. 

PROPER PACKAGE comes next. 
And proper package may well in- 
clude the design of your refrigerator, 
your automobile or your TV set as 
well as the delivering receptacle for 
packaged products. 

Have you enough sizes or the prop- 
er sizes for the needs of consumers? 
Have you too many sizes in relation 


SY-W a geltle Me) mm Aol!) amM Lo) o} 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Preval is the 
Staff of Lite’ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York OCrry 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


Van) Dusen Harrington Co. 


* Grain Merchants -« 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS <Q> DULUTH | 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 


Soft Cake Flour | | *°#E — Geto oRter 


Better Bakery Flours 
For Biscuit Manufacturers These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours 





ANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
cirvy , MINNBSBOTA 


ri 
>m 
xz 
az 














Cente M1] FLouRING mitisco. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 







6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 














Terminal 


Storage 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S~ MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
— HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °°;'*° 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








to product turnover? Have you 
checked sizes against shelf facings 
ind the ever-increasing space prob- 
lem? How have you evaluated pack- 

size against consumer desires 
are your packages governed by your 
production facilities or the consum- 
; usage of your product? 

9ften wonder if car designers 
e\ collected any data on existing 
garage sizes. Would you buy a Lin- 
‘oln that would fit in your garage 
or a Cadillac you couldn’t shut the 
door on? 

When did your package last have 
ts face lifted? Do you research your 
package designs? Do you employ a 
design consultant? 

Proper Package is very important. 
Your package presents your product. 
Put your best foot forward with a 
proper package and take advantage 
of the sales impulsese it creates. 

PROPER PRICE . . Yes, your 
price must be competitive. But what 
else? Is it based on what a consumer 
is willing to pay or your cost figures 
plus distributors and retailers’ mark- 
Do you take the distributors 
ind retailers’ mark-ups into consider- 
ation in pricing? A few cents can 
frequently put a squeeze on the re- 
tailer that will make a tremendous 
difference in his cooperation or may 
cause him to set a retail price that 
will retard consumer purchases. 

Do you keep a continuing record 
of production costs and profit mar- 
gins or do you wait for your con- 
troller to ring the bell for more 
profit? Do you keep a continuing 
record of your prices, your sales and 
your profits with a contrasting record 
of your industry? Or do you play 
your pricing by ear? 

Are you as quick to reduce prices 
is profit dollars mount as you are 
to raise them as profit dollars dwin- 
dle? Are you as alert to exploit price 
advantages as you are to moan about 
a price disadvantage. 

Pricing is about to come back into 
its own. It’s time for us marketing 
people to reacquaint ourselves with 
the intricacies of proper pricing, to 
reexamine our discount plans and to 
begin pricing our goods on factual 
data, not on opinion. 





Se 


we 
ups? 


Most Important of “P’s” 

PROPER PROMOTION is the last 
of the 4 Double “P’s” and, in many 
instances, can be most important. 

We all know of products that are 
equal in quality, in package and 
price, but are outsold times over in 
the market-place by competing prod- 


ucts. They simply lack proper pro- 
motion. 
Do you measure your own and 


competitive promotion by market 
areas on a continuing basis? If you 
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in dan 
‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Daclrith, Min 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


Coiorc 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS’ e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








‘STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE an¢ STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLE, VA. 














Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 
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do, do you measure promotion in ef- 


fectiveness or in dollar value? Dollars 
spent are not always a true measure 
of effectiveness. Do you thoroughly 
research consumer appeals? Or do 


you tell the story you want to tell 
and ignore or overlook the consum- 
ers’ interests? It is amazing how 
much advertiisng and promotion car- 


ries the seller’s rather than the buy- 
er’s viewpoint. 
Promotion is the portion of mar- 


keting wherein we have a chance to 
use our imagination, yet it is alarm- 
ing to study objective research and 
find that all too few of us are mer- 
chants and make use of our creative 
talents 


There is such a terrific premium 
on being unorthodox, on breaking 
with tradition and daring to be cre- 


ative that it is quite difficult to un- 
dertsand why the great majority of 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Deaton, Texas 














Emphatically Independent 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH PHONE 320 

















QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 














for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
RDSTOWN MILLS 


OMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 
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us stick to the traditional, re-use 
and re-hash the old cliches and ape 
others. 

A Dual Problem 

Let me summarize these remarks 
by indulging in over-simplificat:on. 
Proper Promotion is a dual problem 
consisting of amount and content. 
Both can be determined factually and 
once determined should be exploited 
with all our creative ability. 

Now we’re given a light once-over 
to the 4 Double P’s and even in this 
hurried covering of them, you've no- 
ticed the importance placed on the 
factual approach. So let me repeat. 
Operate on FACTS, not on opinion. 
It is much easier to reach decisions 
in the climate of facts than in the 
realm of opinion. And your chances 
of reaching proper decisions when 
you deal with facts are greater than 
when you are dealing with opinion. 
And then again, who wins when you 
decide something on opinion—either 
the one with the most authority, the 
most persuasive ability or the most 
ruthless. What would you judge the 
batting average to be on opinion- 
based decisions? Maybe 300—but in 
mass-marketing, that’s not good 
enough. And remember, the three 
most expensive words in marketing 
are “My wife says.” For wives and 
friends are not representative con- 
sumers. 


Having developed the concepts of 
PROPER PRODUCT, PROPER 
PACKAGE, PROPER PRICE and 
PROPER PROMOTION and their de- 
velopment and operation on a factual 
approach, I now turn in closing to 


the subject assigned to me—  CON- 
SUMER DEMAND. 
Consumer Demand 
It is my firm conviction that a 


factually developed PROPER PROD- 
UCT, PROPERLY PACKAGED and 
PROPERLY PRICED, if PROPERLY 
PROMOTED with creative vigor, will 
develop and maintain CONSUMER 
DEMAND. Without CONSUMER 
DEMAND, your product will not long 
endure and you will not be able to 
develop the 10th “P” for your Pod 
. PROPER PROFIT. 

In conclusion, let me offer two 
more of my fundamentals: 

1. Get there first with the most if 
at all possible. (It is difficult to fight 
a rear-guard action.) 

2. Keep everlastingly at it. (As 
Aesop recorded it, the tortoise did 
win and Ford may out-sell Chevrolet.) 








MILTON McGREEVY 
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“ROCK RIVER” 
RYE 


All Grades— 





“BLODGETT’S” RYE 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 





"THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
ad 


WINGOLD 


Ry-Do 


DARK OR LIGHT 














A scientific blend from selected streams 
of Spring Wheat and Rye Flours. 


PRODUCES A LOAF FULL OF RICH RYE FLAVOR 





Samples Furnished Upon Request 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA © LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 


Aged ai hil vated 


% 
’ 


To insure uniformity «¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





— ONE FLOUR 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES * OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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GRAIN SERVICE 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
. St. Louls Enid 
"Kansas City Galveston 
Omahe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
| Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 








Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omahe peponte 
Minneapolis = 

Buffalo — 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN 


COMPANY 
MILLING WHEATS 
" FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


ff seein de 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 











@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 












pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUK 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 





For Finer Packaging 


First 


Look to Falton 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 





—— 








*“*RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


eas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


PPB WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
NOVADELOX BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


yhiter, bri 
for a whiter, brighter flour REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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It’s Easy to 
Protect Your Home From Fire 


Every year 11,000 Americans are burned to death in 
their homes. Three hundred and forty thousand homes are 
destroyed and property loss is in excess of $700,000,000. 

The ultimate tragedy of this is that 90% of all fires 
in the home are caused by carelessness! What do you have 
to do to protect your home? In most cases, you need only to 
follow these five simple rules: 


1. Don’t smoke in bed or discard lighted cigarettes 
carelessly. 


Clean out old newspapers, magazines, rags and other 
inflammable debris. 


Repair defective electrical equipment; replace frayed 
or worn wiring. 


. Use the kind of cleaning fluid that won’t burn. 
. See that your heating system is in good working order. 


To protect yourself, your family, your home and your 
property, remember: Don’t gamble with fire—the odds are 
against you! 





